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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Twentieth Century Medicis 


EFINITELY, one of the most encouraging signs pointing 

toward an intelligent, functional patronage of our own 
art is the collecting program just announced by E. H. Powell, 
president of Encyclopaedia Britannica. This progressive in- 
stitution, with 176 years of practical scholarship behind it, 
has now extended its vast facilities to cover the formation of 
a notable collection of paintings by 20th century artists; and, 
because Britannica has been American since 1902, its interest 
in art has turned naturally to the native school—which has 
shown such fertile development during the four hectic decades 
since Britannica changed publication offices from Glasgow 
io Chicago. 

Mr. Powell and his associates—Glenn Price, art director, 
Walter Yust, editor, Grace Pagano and Estelle Mandel—did 
not rush into art collecting without first employing a liberal 
measure of grass-roots common sense. Having decided on the 
scope of the collection—Americans from the Eight of 1908 
to the present day—they sent a questionnaire to museum 
directors and artists to obtain a wide. cross-section of in- 
formed opinion. From the answers to the questionnaire, they 
drew up a panel of leading artists, and then went about the 
hard, but thrilling, task of acquiring first-rank, representa- 
tive paintings by the designated artists. The objective was not 
just to represent an artist, as is so frequently done, but to 
represent the artist at his best. 

Final verdict on how well Britannica has succeeded must 
wait on the first public showing of the collection as a unit, 
next season at the Art Institute of Chicago. However, the 
list of the purchases to date (see page 10 for official list), 
together with previous acquaintanceship with many of the 
pictures, removes any doubt that here has been assembled a 
great collection of contemporary American art—typical, 
from the academic to the abstract, of the vital, indigenous 
art expression of America today. 

Members of the New York art press, guests of Britannica 
for luncheon at the St. Regis, were impressed by Mr. Powell’s 
honest, even humble, attitude toward art collecting. Intro- 
ducing his program, he remarked simply, “We have bought 
about 100 paintings by American artists. We think they are 
good paintings, and we hope that a lot of people will see 
them and enjoy them.” No fuss, no pretension, decidedly no 
chi-chi. 

It is planned to use many of these paintings for repro- 
duction in full color in Encyclopaedia and other Britannica 
publications. At the same time they will be available for 
loan exhibitions, and Mr. Powell made it clear that he would 
just as leave send the collection to bomber plants as to art 
museums, even more so. “Art belongs to the people,” he 
said, “and if we can help enough people to look at good pic- 
tures we believe we can help foster a public understanding 
of art which will enrich the cultural life of America. 

“The collection includes examples of academic as well 
aS expressionistic schools and the various shadings of each 

honest expressions of art, and each man making his 

statement as simple or as subtle as he so inclines. The group 
sn! no partisanship in taste or in subject matter. 

We hope these paintings will whet the appetite and make 
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people eager to venture further. The late Hendrik Van Loon, 
in one of his exquisitely right bits of philosophy, once said 
that art, like pearls, needs contact with living flesh, else it 
loses its lustre. Children, as well as grown-ups, have been 
too often dragged reluctantly to museums where the hushed 
atmosphere and the cold aloofness of marble halls instilled 
so much awe they have been afraid to express an opinion 
lest they betray lack of understanding, not having the com- 
forting knowledge that even the opinions of experts rarely 
agree and that it is this fortunate incompatibility of opinion 
that fertilizes the roots of art.” 

All of which makes excellent sense, and the chances are 
that this collection, seen in some factory or department store, 
will render yeoman service in clearing the hush-hush at- 
mosphere. 

As it stands, the collection underlines the fact that America 
now has an art of her own, commensurate with her new posi- 
tion as the art center of the world. But the leaders of Britan- 
nica, which was bequeathed to the University of Chicago 
by Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears Roebuck, realize 
that art is not static. Consequently, the collection will be 
changed and enlarged each year, so that it better reflects 
the best of living American art. Here we have a fine example 
of American business following in the footsteps of the Medici 


of old Italy. 


* * * 


At Peccy GucceNnHeim’s “Art of This Century” gallery 
there is now installed an exhibition which was planned as 2 
“Young Artists Salon” (see Maude Riley on page 15). We 
are reliably informed that in order to admit certain favored 
“youngsters” the age limit for “young” was upped several 
years to include those who will never see 40 again. Which 
perhaps proves either of two things: artists are forever young, 
or we are embarrassingly indefinite with our definitions. Or 
maybe it is that, in our inordinate worship of vitamins, we 
have confused “young” with “youthful.” Now it is possible, 
even probable, for a 40-year-old to paint a youthful picture, 
but the awful truth is that he is no longer young; his draft 
board will tell him so. Therefore, the Dicest plans to be 
more careful with its use of the adjective “young” and keep 


it within reason. 
* s * 


LETTERS pertaining to the “Teachers vs. Artists” argument 
continue to arrive. They contain so much meat that we hope 
tc devote considerable space to them in one of the summer 
issues—in forum style. Meanwhile we leave you with a 
thought from Harrison Hartley, advertising artist: “Men and 
women who are active in producing art do not care to teach. 
They obtain more pleasure and make more money by doing 
art work, They did not go to school for degrees, whereas 
teachers went to learn the art of teaching.” 

* * * 

An Inpex: With this issue, in response to numerous re- 
quests from readers, an index of the major stories in the 
Dicest will appear on this page. It would be impossible and 
not practical to list every news item—the entire contents of 
the Dicest are listed in the American Art Index. This index 
is in such form that it can be clipped and saved for convenient 
reference. We hope that this will prove of value to you. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Approves the New Cover 
Sir: May I be one of the first to con- 
gratulate you on the new cover design for 
the Dicest. I hardly think your readers 
will object as they have in the past ... 
in fact I think they will like it very much. 
I certainly do. 
—HArrRISON Hartuiey, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Charged With Fraud 
Sir: Referring to page 11 of the DIGEST 
for May 1, strongly urge that Joan Miro 
be confined with other lunatics and Mar- 
garet Breuning be tried for fraud. 
—JAMES WALDO FAWCETT, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wants More Modern 
Sir: I hope you will print more informa- 
tion and reproductions of modern art (I 
dislike that word but use it for lack of 
the right one). As a rule you print both, 
but it seems to me that most of your arti- 
cles lean toward the conservative. As my 
interests lie in the other direction, I would 
enjoy your magazine more if it were more 
modern. I know you have to present both 
sides, but how about 50-50 reporting? 
—EbNa StTopparD, Oakland. 


Wants Less Modern 

Sir: The tough rich, those satiated with 
sensation, blasé and gorged, naturally 
need and call for highly seasoned dishes 
and novelties. Clowning and eccentricity 
arouse their sluggish responses. But the 
American people are not only recovering 
from their touch of decadence (through 
the stimulation of war), but they never 
have been in sympathy with the sort of 
art the pseudo-intelligentsia would foist 
upon them. They like well-proportioned 
human beings, buildings that are plumb 
and correct perspectives. The real childish- 
ness of children interests them; but the 
reassumption of childishness by adults as 
a pose and affectation leaves them cold. 
Why assume an ignorance when you have 
it not, they ask? 

Why not give adult heterosexual, nor- 
mal American art expression a larger 
opportunity in the DiIcEstT? 

—FREDERICK J. SCHWANKOVSKY, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


His Lip Quivered 

Sir: Did you happen to read Thomas 
Benton’s gorgeous dispatch to the Leon- 
ard Lyons column [see page 20]? I can 
easily picture Benton standing there on 
the hill-crest, head bared, shoulders back, 
his brow smooth and comely—looking off 
into the sunset over the Missouri land- 
scape, and uttering, “This is my country, 
and it does furnish the material and tone 
of my work.” 

Personally, I doubt very much that the 
beautiful state of Missouri is to be held 
responsible for the tone of Benton’s work. 
And what he does with the material is 
to be questioned also. “I have made up 
my mind,” he says, “to keep my feet in 
the dirt, even if I do it in loneliness.” My 
lip quivers when I think of poor Benton 
working bravely and alone in his little 
Missouri studio, grinding out a painting, 
then sadly tying a little tag marked $15,000 
on it. No one to talk to except Leonard 
Lyons and Newspaper Syndicate folks. 

But Benton’s humble concluding sen- 
tence is one I can’t find anything wrong 
with. “I do not believe I’d be a better 
artist in the East, and I might be a worse 
one.” Here is compact writing, modest 
sentiment and sound reasoning, certainly. 

—CHARLES CULVER, Ferndale, Mich. 
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| Bath-sheba: 
|. ouIS SLOBODKIN 


YORK 





THE PRESENT EXHIBITION of the Sculp- 
\jors Guild at the American British Art 
Center has a different aim and char- 
‘eter from its former outdoor show- 

igs, Its object is to present works 

uitable for the home so that the 

steater number of items are compara- 

tively small and of decorative effect. 

Moreover, in their admirable arrange- 

ment this exhibition of forty pieces 

gives opportunity to view each item 

YORK (|Without visual interference from other 

p pieces. Not only does the roster of the- 

show contain good names, but the con- 

(tributions are worthy of the reputa- 

HOW tions. Sculpture has so long been em- 

‘Phasized as an architectural adjunct 

that this effort to demonstrate its suit- 

‘ RY ability for the home is a highly com- 
., N.Y. 

RIES 

2, N. Y. 





ING 







imendable idea. 

Naturally, such pieces as Fugue, a 
ran carved in mahogany by Louise 
Cross, Milton Hebald’s Security, an 
overmantel in wood, or Cornelia Van 
\A. Chapin’s Nude, a relief carved in 
marble, suggest immediately their ap- 
Propriateness for interior decoration. 
But it is also possible to visualize how 
much such pieces as Louis Slobodkin’s 
nely modeled Bath-sheba, Robert 
Laurent’s graceful Nude, Nat Werner’s 
~ Witty and well designed Hair-Do, or 
rae the tender version of adolescence, 
<. Editorial Michael by Bertha Margoulies, might 
h St. Newicontribute to life and living. Such 


eer 5-570.) 
a Pleces of sculpture suggest how they 
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Daphnis and Chloe: 
ANITA WESCHLER 


could be made the focus of interest in 
a room and contribute a constantly-re- 
curring source of pleasure. 

Other pieces especially noted were 
the imaginative Daphnis and Chloe by 
Anita Weschler; Maurice Glickman’s 
Modern Dancer; the charming group of 
small animals in fieldstone by Albino 


Partisans: JOHN HOVANNES 
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Woman With Folded Hands: 
DOROTHEA GREENBAUM 


Sculpture Guild Demonstrates Value of Sculpture to Live With 


Cavallito; Woman with Folded Hands 
by Dorothea Greenbaum; the majestic 
head in lignum vitae by Marion Wal- 
ton; an exquisitely modeled Garden 
Figure by Richmond Barthé; Ward 
Montague’s appealing Spanish Children; 
Pity by Doris Caesar; the rhythmic 
Ebony Fruit by Mitzi Solomon, and the 
exhibit called Comrades by Genevieve 
Karr Hamlin. 

The decorative effect of Partisans, 
by John Hovannes, the classic serenity 
of Torso, by Minna Harkavy; Clara 
Fasano’s finely poised Ballet Dancers; 
Jean de Marco's attenuated figure of 
St. Francis of Assisi and the real gran- 
deur of the portrait head of Toscanini 
by Dorio Viterbo all made affirmative 
impressions. 

A few of the pieces seemed too large 
for inclusion in the average home and 


others such as Lu Duble’s Lazarus, 
Margaret Brassler Kane’s Supermen, 
or Defiant Indian by Nathaniel Kaz 


are too unpleasant to be endured at 
the close range of household life. Aaron 
Goodleman’s Pegasus, although an 
original conception, just fails to come 
off; moreover metal and wood in one 
piece of sculpture is not a happy union 
as one medium seems to war against 
the other. 

The Guild is to be congratulated on 
an excellent achievement. The exhibi- 
tion continues until May 27. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Portrait of Pierre Desmaison: Davin (1748-1825) 


Buffalo Buys Notable David Portrait 


THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY in Buffalo 
has acquired David’s famed Portrait of 
Pierre Desmaison from Wildenstein & 
Company. It is not only their first im- 
portant 18th century painting, but is 
one of the outstanding purchases ever 
made by the Gallery. 

Pierre Desmaison, “architecte du roi” 
and designer of the galleries of Cour 
de Mai and the Palais de Justice in 
Paris, was David's uncle. In the por- 
trait, signed and dated 1782, he is shown 
seated at a table with such distinguish- 
ing marks of his trade as caliphers, a 
rule, an unfinished elevation and a vol- 


Lafavette Descendant 


Jean de Chambrun, non-collabora- 
tionist son of the non-collaborationist 
Marquis de Chambrun, and an Amer- 
ican citizen by right of his descent from 
Lafayette, is holding his first exhibi- 
tion of paintings in New York at the 
Arthur U. Newton Galleries. 

The aesthetic climate of this coun- 
try seems to agree with the artist. 
The canvases done since his arrival 
here with his family in the spring of 
1941 show a brightening of color, and 
tighter, more focused design. The flow- 
ering Field Potatoes, Southampton, and 
Catskill, N. Y., a fresh green landscape, 
are particularly pleasing. A casual 
mixed bouquet in Crystal Baccarat, and 
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ume of the Architecture of Palladio. 

The painting is considered a master- 
piece of David's first period, technically 
brilliant in execution, and in the best 
rationalistic tradition of 18th century 
portraiture. After it passed from the 
David family, it was in the Baudry 
and David-Weill collections in Paris. 
First shown in the Salon of 1783, this 
portrait has since been seen in many 
important exhibitions both here and 
abroad, including David-Weill Pictures 
at Wildenstein in 1937, David and Ingres 
at Knoedler in 1940, and The French 
Revolution at Wildenstein this season. 


Presented as Artist 


the almost naive Flowers of Cincin- 
nati have charm and the unaffected 
simplicity that runs through the entire 
exhibition. Red Parasol, Nice, a gay 
painting of an outdoor flower market, 
is the most engaging of the canvases 
brought from France, which include 
views of Villefranche, Menton, Mont 
Blanc, and Cap Martin. 
Count de Chambrun, whose mother 
. was the former Rive Nichols Long- 
worth of Cincinnati, exhibited widely 
in France, and has had shows at the 
Matthews Gallery in Cincinnati and at 
the Norton Gallery in Palm Beach, 
Florida, since his arrival in the United 
States.—J. G. 






















































Keller of Cleveland 


HENRY GEORGE KELLER is certainly not 





unknown in New York but you’ll be sup. oO 
prised how much more there is to know exhi 
about him, when the Kraushaar Gaj. § 9™ 
leries present a-review of his work from § ™° 
1911 to the present in a large exhibition the 
opening May 22nd. pict 

Keller is an Ohio artist and was for higher 
many years head of the Cleveland Schoo} bott 
of Art. He is 75 years‘old and his paint. of | 
ing studio is a bicycle shop in the back § 2° 
yard of his Cleveland home. In March - 
a large retrospective of his work was the 
shown at the Cleveland School of Art ing 
and selections from that show make up sha' 
the coming New York exhibition. His oa 


pictures are in many Cleveland collec. 
tions including, of course, the Museum T 


of Art, which pays close attention to§ ™® 
its local artists. a S| 

If ever an artist moved with, and > 
kept abreast of the times, it is Henry cha 
Keller. His studies and travels led him al 
to many countries and he perfected cha 
knowledge of his craft and stimulated of : 
the subjects of his paintings in this sen 
way. Back in 1911, Keller was paint-§ y¢ 
ing such subjects as Wisdom and Des- Du: 
tiny in romantic allegorical style. And rat 
ten years later, the most lush still lifes § go, 
of grapes, pears and flowers in the ( 
brown-toned style borrowed from earli- Dig 
er centuries, but given a_ translucent ogi 
quality with clear passages of color, cer 

And then, in the 30’s, Henry Keller ria 
discovered the circus. Camels, elephants, on 
fine sleek horses, appear in a number § g4 
of large canvases and the fidelity of his pe, 
drawing in these, and in a Pastoral of dos 
cows, goats and sheep, is accounted for § wh 
by the fact that he studied with an§ an 
animal painter in Munich. The interior § ¢p) 
of a stable with mare and colt at the § jing 


hay rick, the Spring sunshine coming 
through the open door (reproduced on 
our cover), illustrate to what natural 
pictorial use Keller put this specialized 
training. This painting, Boyhood Memo- 
ries, was lent to the exhibition by Mr. 
George J. Huth. 

Nineteen watercolors, dated from 1922 
to 1941 are, in a curious way, the back- 
bone of the exhibition, in spite of the 
impressive size and fine painting found 
in the oils. And it is in these, that Kell- 
er shows how the years in no way re 
tarded his perception nor his growth 
into a modern idiom—in some ways 
like the construction underlying John 
Marin’s watercolors. They form almost 
a travel record—landscapes and coastal 
waters from Malaga to Puerto Rico, AF 
pine goats and high peaks, Spring i 
the Borego Desert, bathing on the Cali- 
fornia coast, a heavy sea off Mexico; 
each as fresh and instantaneous as the 
next. ; 

The fragmentary impressions of pea 
cocks, thistles, a bouquet of beach umr 
brellas, are a far cry from the over 
mantel, mythological, Helios in thé 
Lead (chariot race before the rising 
sun); but were painted within a few 
years of each other. Keller can, am 
does, still paint fruit pieces in old fast 
ioned style—apparently never losing the 
knowledge nor the facility to do again 
whatever he has mastered. f 

There have been few shows of thié 
kind by living artists and there i @ 
moral in it for all young people undef 
seventy-five.—M. R. 
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Of the Last Century 


On view at the Old Print Shop is an 
exhibition of landscapes, marines and 
paintings which has not one, but 
two pieces de résistance, canvases by 
the English artist, Nicholas Pocock, de- 
icting phases of the engagement be- 
tween the Constitution and the Java. In 
poth the limpid sky with its pattern 
of cloud forms stretches indefinitely 
above the combat. The first scene shows 
the Java, disabled, but still struggling, 
the second shows the Constitution sail- 
ing away in calm indifference from the 
shattered remains of the Java, which 
js only a fountain of smoke and debris 
staining the sky. 

There are a number of other excellent 
marines—two by Thomas Birch and 
a spirited primitive, Destruction of the 
Philadelphia in the Harbor of Tripoli, 
which is like a theatrical fantasy. A 
charming landscape, Bull’s Creek, by 
a little-known artist, Leonori, has a 
charming lucency of water and depth 
of summer sky. Edward Hicks is repre- 
sented by one of his versions of Penn’s 
Treaty With the Indians and Asher B. 
Durand, by a faithfully recorded, but 
rather pedestrian landscape, Hssex 
County. 

One of the gems of the exhibition, 
Dignity and Impudence (with no apol- 
ogies to Landseer) is by Lilly M. Spen- 
cer. She has managed to include mate- 
rial for several paintings on this one 
canvas; a still life of fowls, meats and 
fish rivals the Dutch masters in its 
beauty and richness of textures; a large 
dog appears to guard this treasure 
while a smaller one approaches boldly, 
and in the distance a landscape is 
thrown in for good measure with build- 
ings and figures. The painting quality 
is admirable in all the disjointed de- 
tails. 

A large figure piece, Randall Children, 
is executed with charm of adolescence 
in the youthful figures and clarity of 
cool colors. A Winter Scene, by G. H. 
Durrie, must not be omitted from com- 
ments on this varied showing, which will 
be held through the current month. 


—MARGARET BREUNING 





The Bayou: HENRY MATTSON 


Rehn Artists Hold Their Spring Annual 


EVERY YEAR at about this time, the 
Rehn Galleries hang a group show for 
an indefinite run: It is always varied in 
appeal and of high calibre: generally 
new things by the artists who have been 
featured during the year. 


The 1944 Spring Exhibition contains 
more than one springtime subject. Hen- 
ry Mattson’s The Bayou is the tenderest 
harbinger of all, being a chilly scene 
in which there shivers, against blue sky 
and water, the brave pale green leaves 
of a palm and an offspring palmette. 
Mangravite’s painting speaks of the 
first open windows and blowing pink 
curtains before which a young girl ar- 
ranges a bouquet of flowers. Hopper’s 
painting, Morning in the City, a nude 
girl considering the day from her bed- 
room window, is slightly less objective 
than Hopper is inclined to be in like 
subjects. Arthur Schwieder has done a 
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large and triumphantly controlled can- 
vas of stone steps in Central Park wend- 
ing a serpentine ascent amidst tangled 
green growth. 

Also accounted for are Burchfield in 
two watercolors, Carroll and Speicher 
with girls of the sort each does well; 
Kantor with an abstraction; Brook with 
a little girl and her cello; Watkins in 
a second version of Angel Turning the 
Leaves of the Book; Varnum Poor in 
Eighteen - Year-Old Warrior, his’ son 
grown up; George Picken in Electrical 
Storm, a deep woods landscape of strik- 
ing composition. Poor’s Dead Crow 
should not be overlooked. 

But there is no end of things: litho- 
graphs by Benton Spruance, Chinese 
ink and watercolor drawings by Marsh, 
a war assignment drawing which How- 
ard Cook has made into a lithograph, 
western watercolor by Tom Craig and 
a nice Still Life painting of fruit and 
squash by Rosella Hartman.—M. R. 





Little Dutch Masters 


Paintings of the 17th century by 
artists of Holland, known as the little 
Dutch masters, have been gathered to 
the number of 38 by Mortimer Brandt 
who shows them now until the 3rd of 
June. Genre subjects, landscapes, mar- 
ines, and still lifes, detailed and nat- 
ural, reflect the everyday life of the 
burghers for whom they were painted 
and by whom consumed. Brandt points 
out that “rarity value’ does not come 
in here to hoist the price as these con- 
temporaries of Rembrandt and Hals 
were productive painters who aspired 
only to a moderate and steady living. 

From tiny paintings by Terborch (ca- 
binet portrait of a man) and van Goyen 
(view of Rhenen) to a panel 244x21 


with a Bacchanalian Scene by Jacob 
Loo, the exhibition contains modest 
sized paintings by many artists who 


have been lost sight of to great extent, 
and by Hobbema, de Hoogh, Kaliff, 
Leyster, Bol, Cuyp, van Ostade, Potter. 


-~ 
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Constant and Avery: VINCENT SPAGNA 


Independence, Inc. 


THE SociETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 
has a history of not recognizing wars. 
During the First World War, it voted 
to carry on in spite of other curtail- 
ments of activity and by the time it 
reached its 25th anniversary it showed 
its cumulative strength by putting on 
the best show of all, recalling some of 
the original exhibits shown in the first 
Independents in 1916. That year, it had 
a knockout of a sculpture section. But 
that was a special occasion. 

This year’s 28th annual 
is about normal in size and interest. 
Last year’s, you may recall, was held 
in the Hall of Art and suffered from 
the first wartime restrictions on trans- 
portation and also from association. It 
looked like just another Hall of Art 
bargain collection of bad amateurism. 
The 666 exhibits now at the Fine Arts 
Society Galleries, representing 380 art- 
ists, are hung three and four deep, and 
scattered throughout are works by pro- 
fessionals though you will find few big 
shots among them. 

However, there appears from time to 
time prices in the thousands of dollars, 
one Louis Harris placing a price of 
$10,000 on his Bride. We noted red stars 
on two $10 pictures. 

Upholding the tradition of comic 
commentary on conditions of the times, 
one of the directors of the Indepen- 
dents, Lester J. Ambrose, sent the most 
amusing of them all. Called Air Raid 
Alert, he pictures in most fastidious 
realism the Southwest corner of Wash- 
ington Square. Running across the 
square and almost out of the picture 
is a nude in red slippers gripping a 
bottle of gin, After her runs a half- 
clothed man-in top hat, after them a 
cop. The wardens blow their whistles. 

Sentiment abounds, along with po- 
litical commentary. General MacArthur 
on Bataan is the subject of a very nice 
watercolor by Maria Norman; the Civil 
War is revived in a painting by Fred 
Gardner called Memorial Day. 

An effective sculpture by Martha 
Dreyfus of three women in grief is 
designated as Memorial for the Oc- 


exhibition 


Oo 
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cupied Countries. There are portraits 
ofthe President and of Gov. Dewey 
and a last minute job by Lawrence 
Brennan, another director of the In- 
dependents, picturing Sewell Avery on 
the cover of a Montgomery Ward cata- 
log grinning broadly and he calls it 
Election Year. 

After giving a nod of recognition and 
due approval to paintings by George 
Constant, Vincent Spagna, Harsanyi, 
Sloan, Becker, Buchholz, Aristodimos 
Kaldis, Lee Jackson, and to sculptures 
by Doris Caesar, Mitzi Solomon and 
Nicholas Mocharniuk, one goes on a 
search for independent talent. 

We saw merit in the colorfully subtle 
painting, Demi-Tasse, by Anahid Jan- 
jigian and in the portrait sculpture of 
Deborah by Dr. Samuel J. Indenbaum. 
Two little pictures by Florine Rensie, 
sympathetic and tasteful; two by Esther 
B. Goetz atmospherically true and ap- 
pealingly pictorial, A church and back- 
yards by Tran Mawicke, a green 
Planted Field by V. Mattersdorfer; ab- 
stractions by Maurice Brevannes and 
Beulah Stevenson; a lively surrealism 
by John J. Newman; primitive all- 
green landscapes by Albert O. de Leon 
and Regine K. Gilbert. A pastel of a 
ferry boat interior by Cecil Bell, nice 
watercolors by Aaron Berkman, small 
paintings by Stephen Boday, still life 
by Vivian de Pinna, an expressionistic 
portrait of Grandma with two shot 
guns over her mantel, by Jean Hughey; 
photograph of an empty interior by 
Tom Leonard; a colored plaster sculp- 
ture by David Miller of a Scotsman of 
the 5lst Highland Division; mahogany 
carving by Henry Schonbauer, a Goon 
Squad, watercolor by Murray Goldstein. 

And although we could easily have 
overlooked still finer things among the 
myriad exhibits, we marked to re- 
member, works by: Benjamin Collin, 
Elizabeth Frisbie, Michel G. Gilbert, 
Rose Kuper, Naomi Lorne, Richard E. 
Priest, Leo Quanchi, Rene Schmitt, 
Lester Stern, Philip M. Southworth, 
Louis Wiesenberg, B. Stein.—M. R. 


Cocobolo Rococo: Mitzi SOLOMON 


Il Penseroso: EMANUEL RomMang 


Romano Exhibits 


EMANUEL G. ROMANO, now holding anj 
exhibition of paintings at the Lilienfeld 
Galleries, made his debut in the ar 
world as a child of twelve when he 
presented his work at Rome. Unlike 
most child prodigies, however, he has 
continued to develop steadily. After 
studies at Geneva and Paris, he held 
various exhibitions and came to Amer. 
ica in 1926, becoming an American 
citizen. 

Much of Romano’s work has been in 
murals—he executed two large murals 
for the New York World’s Fair—and 
this influence is felt in many of his 
paintings. They attain a monumental 
character, in which a nice feeling for 
scale and a subservience of detail to 
large simplified design is accentuated 
by cool earth tones and absence of local 
color. The exhibition, dedicated to the 
memory of the painter’s father, a sculp 
tor, includes a more.than-life size por 
trait of him which possesses an impos 
ing majesty, and a delightful canvas, 
Sculptors Rest, where the father is 
shown sleeping in a chair in his studio 
with the imaginative fantasies of his 
creative vision floating above him. 

Negro Spiritual, in which a deified 
figure descends upon the swaying fig 
ures, is not only alive with rhythms, 
but has an evenness of texture andé 
greater richness of color than some of 
the canvases that tend to brittleness @ 
pigment and harshnes$ of brushwof 
The contemporary figures of worke 
that appear on some of the canvases af 
not as successful as the more idealized 
themes. Yet the cook lost in meditt 
tion among his pots and pans in # 
Penseroso is real achievement in te 
gesture of the relaxed body and th 
swirling folds of white. 3 

MARGARET BREUNING? 
Inadequate Word Dept. : 

Picture & Gift Journal repor® 
“Itemizing the portraits in San F 
cisco City Hall, Jim Leary first list 
them as ‘42 Mayors, framed.’ Then# 
‘42 framed Mayors.’ Finally he gave® 
in disgust, played safe and identi 
them as ‘42 pictures of former Mayors. 
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Waldo Still Lusty 


Wa.po Peirce is holding an exhibition 
of paintings until May 27 at the Mid- 
town Galleries. Gusto is a word that 

comes to mind in viewing 
Peirce's work for it is carried out con 
prio with immense verve. Yet in this 
nt showing, he has done much 
more than dash off an amusing concep. 
tion in record time, for designs are 
well considered, forms sound and figures 
carefully integrated into the landscapes 
in which they appear, It is true that big 
prushfuls of pigment appear to sweep 
across the canvas rapidly, that there is 
still edginess in contours, and unfeigned 
delight in direct contrasts of comple- 
mentary notes of red and green. Hap- 
pily, these are only minor details of 
a showing which has not alone many 
excellences of sound judgment, but also 
the rarer gifts of humor, fine observa- 
tion of the artist’s circumambient world 
and a reflection of a rich and varied 
personality. 

In Apple Pickers crates of gathered 
fruit, loaded trees, up-tilted ladders and 
busy figures are woven skillfully into 
unified design; Trio, three girls playing 
cello, piano and violin in apparently un- 
studied attitudes is an effective design 
enlivened by warmth of color and var- 
iety of spatial relations. 

One of the most appealing canvases, 
Bill?’s Christmas Mail, a boy seated at 
a card table intent on an obviously en- 
grossing letter beneath a_ tipped-up 
lamp shade with a huge dog contentedly 
reposing at his feet, possesses a num- 
ber of interesting linear patterns all 
woven into the solid texture of the de- 
sign. But the remarkable feature of the 
painting is the complete realization of 
the boy’s careless attitude combined 
with his intense preoccupation. The 
painting of the hands is notable—and 
as for the feet, who but Waldo Peirce 
would have shown their abandoned 
awkwardness! It is good to know that 
the artist is taking his art more ser. 
iously, but as good to know that he 
still records the homely, human aspect 
of his subjects. 

There are a number of other can- 

[Please turn to page 17] 


Nordfeldt’s Modernity 


THE PAINTINGS of B. J. O. Nordfeldt, 
showing at Passedoit throughout May, 
would indicate that the artist is paint- 
ing at a high production rate and that 
he is settling, somewhat, to certain 
themes developed in recent years. He 
shows landscapes, still lifes, and figures 
treated both singly as portrait studies, 
and in groups of fairly classic arrange- 
ment. A portrait of an old Negro man, 
Uncle Jim, and the group of women 
gathered around one who reads the fu- 
ture from a butchered chicken, called 
Augury, are both variations on the same 
themes Nordfeldt showed earlier this 
season at the Lilienfeld Galleries. His 
still lifes, inclined to be above all strong 
and rugged, are perhaps growing too 
heavy, compared with some of the ex- 
cellent arrangements lately shown in 
which color was higher. 

One study here, The Black Pitcher, 


Apple Pickers: Watpo Peirce. On View at Midtown Galleries 
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Sea and Rocks: B. J. O. NorpDFELDT 


Becoming Classic 


set before a pink and blue sky, and 
accompanied by a conch shell and tipped 
forward in perspective, seems, on my 
brief acquaintance with it, to be a 
superior painting. Among the land- 
scapes, one stands out as particularly 
successful. Sea and Rocks, I believe, is 
Massachusetts coast. But whatever its 
origin, it means moon on pink rocks, 
the break of water in the cove, the slate 
blue of night and the heightened green 
of land growth under brilliant lunar 
lighting. Other landscapes are less well 
described, Edge of Woods having a 
mussed-up foreground, and Ice Floes 
failing to establish scale clearly so 
that one gets lost on what should be 
the safe side of the river. 

There are two touching paintings of 
small children, ageless and classic in 
conception; and a gay scene of a Penn- 
sylvania Wedding which, surprisingly, 
has a definite Bellows flavor. 

This may seem an odd observation 
but we feel that Nordfeldt creates a 
better picture, one with more inward 
life, when he is working direct from 
nature. When it is obvious that he has 
removed from the scene and constructed 
the painting “freely,” I think -you will 
find that he becomes actually academic 
in an uncomfortably stilted way. His 
imagination does not substitute well for 
inspiration derived in the presence of 
his subject.—M, R. 


Museum Shows School Work 


The Virginia Museum has opened an 
exhibition of art work by students of 
colleges and universities throughout 
the Old Dominion. Student work was 
selected by the art department of each 
of the 13 schools involved, then juried 
by Mr. C. Law Watkins, director of the 
Phillips Gallery Art School of Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Mrs. Beatrice von 
Keller, acting director of the Museum's 
Fine Arts Department. 

The exhibition will continue through 
May 21. 







































































Luncheon given by Encyclopaedia Britannica at St. Regis for the New York art 





Ae 


press. Left to right: Margaret Breuning, Carlyle Burrows, Hilda Loveman, Nelson 
Lansdale, Rosamond Frost, Aimee Crane, Glenn Price, Deborah Calkins, Ernest 
Watson, Maude Riley, E. H. Powell, Josephine Gibbs, Thomas Craven, Louise 
Omwake, Malcolm Vaughan, Grace Pagano, Peyton Boswell, Jr., Jane Wilson, 
Walter Yust, Estelle Mandel, Allene Tallmey, Thomas C. Linn, Emily Genauer. 


20th Century Art Bought by Britannica 


BELow is printed the official list of 
paintings purchased by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as of May 1, 1944, listed 
alphabetically by artists (see editorial 
page for full story): 


F. Julia Bach, Marsh 
Gifford Beal, Circus 
Thomas Benton, 
Isabel Bishop, 


Mallows 
Tent 
Boom Town 


Nude by the Stream 


Arnold Blanch, Carolina Low Country and Ghost 
Town and Panhandlers 

Aaron Bohrod, Road Through the Dunes 

Louis Bouche, Barber Shop 

Robert Brackman, After the Masque 

Raymond Breinin, Harlequin Horsemen 

Alexander Brook, Family Unit 

Charles Burchfield, Jron Bridge and Winter Sun 


Paul Burlin, The Eternal Jew 
Paul Cadmus, Gilding the Acrobats 
John Carroll, Wendy 
James Chapin, Batter Up 
Nicolai Cikovsky, George 
Jon Corbino, Topsfield Fair 
John Costigan, The Two Youngsters 
Francis Criss: Grain Elevators 

John Steuart Curry, John Brown 
Salvador Dali, The Madonna 


Washington Canal 


E. H. Powe.u (Britannica President) 





Gladys Rockmore Davis, Emma 

Julio de Diego, They Shall Sail the Seven 
Angelo di Benedetto, Haiti Post Office 
Adolf Dehn, Threshing in Minnesota 

John de Martelly, No More Mowing 
Maynard Dixon, Desert Scene 

Guy Pene DuBois, Fine Aris Ball 

Phillip Evergood, Orderly Retreat 

Jerry Farnsworth, The Spring Hat 

Ernest Fiene, January 
Frederick C. Frieseke, Bather, 
William Glackens, March Day, 
Gordon Grant, Sperm 


Seas 


Undressing 
Washington Square 
Whaling in the 1850's 
Marion Greenwood, Rehearsal for African Ballet 
William Gropper, The Opposition 
George Grosz, The Wanderer 
O. Louis Guglielmi, An Odyssey for 
Lily Harmon, Strawberry Soda 
Childe Hassam, Avenue of the 
Robert Henri, Fisherman's Boy 
Edward Hopper, Cape Cod Evening and Roofs of 
Cobb’s Barns 
Alexander Hogue, 
Peter Hurd, Fourth of July 
Joe Jones, Wheat Farmers 
Mervin Jules, The Conductor 
Morris Kantor, Tension 
Bernard Karfiol, Two Sisters 
Hilde Kayn, Sorrow 
Frank Kleinholz. Bravados 
Rockwell Kent, Polar Expedition 
Leon Kroll, My Model 


Moderns 


Allies 


Dust Bowl 


Walt Kuhn, Clown 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Somebody Tore My Poster 
Doris Lee, Arbor Day 

Julian Levi, Preparing Nets 

Luigi Lucioni. Trees and Mountains 

Peppino Mangravite, Celebration 


David Stone Martin, Lumbering 
Fletcher Martin, The Embrace 


Sigmund Menkes, Peaches 

Kenneth Hayes Miller. The Skaters 
Dale Nichols, Company for Supper 
Robert Philipp, Harriet 

Hobson Pittman, Studio Interior 
Waldo Peirce. Alzira and Anna 


Abraham Rattner, /nterior 

Doris Rosenthal, By the Sea 

Andrée Ruellan, Market Hands 

Paul Sample, Maple Sugaring in Vermont 
Georges Schreiber, Night Haul, Maine 
William S. Schwartz, Near North Side, 
Zoltan Sepeshy. Pod Gatherer 

Charles Sheeler. Winter Window 

Everett Shinn, Ballet 

Mitchell Siporin, Night Piece 

John Sloan, Chinese Restaurant 

Raphael Soyer, Window Shoppers 
Lawrence Beall Smith. Corner in Carolina 
Eugene Speicher, Head of a Young Girl 
Francis Speight, Tracks in Winter 
Maurice Sterne, Village Performance 
Albert Sterner, Fruits and Wine 

Frederic Taubes, Portrait of a Painter 
Bradley Walker Tomlin, To the Sea 
Frederick J. Waugh, March, North 
Max Weber, Discourse 

Carl Wuermer, Winter Solitude 


Chicago 


Atlaniic 


Artists of Albany 


THE TERRITORY encompassed within a 
hundred mile radius of Albany is popy. 
lar with artists. For that reason the 
exhibitions of the Artists of the Upper 
Hudson usually take on a look of na. 
tional importance, and their 9th Annual, 
now at the Albany Institute, is no ex. 
ception. Works by Eugene Speicher 
John Carroll, David Smith, the late 
Tom La Farge, and Henry Mattson 
(who acted as advisory juror for the 
show) are included among the 97 paint. 
ings and pieces of sculpture that wil) 
be on view until June 3. 

In observing straws in the wind, John 
Davis Hatch, Jr., director of the Ip. 
stitute says: “The average size of the 
pictures shown this year is smaller. 
This, which has apparently been a trend 
the country over for a number of years, 
is marked at the present time. Though 
the reason for this is not immediately 
clear, it is probably in line with the 
scarcity of materials and the trend to 
provide pictures for the average home 
of today, and suggests that artists are 
no longer consciously painting for mv- 
seum purchase and placement.” 

Landscape subjects predominate, with 
numerous views of communities in the 
area, and treatment ranges from real- 
ism to frothy fancy. Among the works 
singled out for commendation are 
Thomas Blagden’s pastoral First of 
May; Clifford N. Brown’s watercolor, 
First Day of Spring; Dorothy Dehner’s 
composite portrait, The Hatches in 
Albany; Joseph J. Dodge’s psychoan- 
alytic Double Self Portrait; Raymond 
Kargere’s oil, Still Life With Basket; 
Tom La Farge’s whimsical Elephants; 
Suzanne Staffa’s Flowers. 


Cooper Union Students 


The Annual Exhibition of the Cooper 
Union Art School will be held in the 
studios of the School on May 24, 25 and 
26, open 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., according 
to announcement from Dean Guy Gay- 
ler Clark. The public is cordially in- 
vited. A selection of student work done 
during this year in classes of Indus- 
trial Design, Sculpture, Painting, Tex- 
tile Design and Architecture will be 
shown and a section devoted to new 
style toys, developed by the students. 


GLENN Price (Britannica Art Director) 
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Hinkle Praised 


The Daizell Hatfield Galleries in Los 
Angeles pride themselves on picking 
winners among young artists, and giv- 
ing them shows early in their careers. 
However, in the recent exhibition of 
the mature work of Clarence Hinkle, 
the process was reversed. 

This venerated California artist-teach- 
er, and one-time student of William 
Chase, evoked lyrical appreciation from 
the press. Herman Reuter said in the 
Hollywood Citizen News: “I find myself 
thoroughly sold on the idea that even- 
tually America will acknowledge to 
have produced few painters more note- 
worthy than Clarence Hinkle.” On the 
same theme, H. L. Dugan wrote in the 
Oakland Tribune: “Out of tremendous 
explosions of paint, there appears, as if 
by magic, landscape of rare beauty.” 

Kenneth Ross, of the Pasadena Star 
News stated: “At no point has the artist 
stopped to fuss over literal description. 
He has transcribed the breadth and 
richness of his moment with a spon- 
taneity and deftness that gives it en- 
during life.” 

Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 
Times went all-out in his praise of the 
California veteran, terming the show 
a “solid triumph” and “the finest one- 
man show by any American’’ presented 
this season in Los Angeles. All the 
landscapes and still lifes “are painted 
in color, dominantly tones of gold and 
blue, which is true to Southern Cali- 
fornia’s golden light. But what makes 
them unusually fine paintings is that 
the pictures themselves glow with a 
luminosity which is the result of acute, 
disciplined sensibility to form and color.” 

This, concluded Millier, “is affirma- 
tive art by a man who, wanting only 
to praise life, has steadily taught him- 
self by trial and error how to do it 
with beauty and authority.” 


He Paints as He Feels Today 


Recent paintings by Philip Perkins, 
Tennesseean, who has exhibited only in 
Paris, are shown at the Marquié Gal- 
leries in New York through June 3. In 
a credo accompanying the show’s cata- 
log, Perkins announces his full sym- 
pathy for André Breton’s manifesto on 
automatism. He embraces surrealism, 
Freud, Picasso. “I can only paint as I 
feel today—aware of yesterday only in 
the light of today, and unaware of a 
problematical tomorrow.” 

And it appears that Perkins does not 
feel just exactly like anybody else. His 
Pictures, though non-objective, are al- 
Most hearty. They bear fascinating 
titles and are surrealistic to a degree, 
but almost totally without details and 
certainly not Freudian. One or two sug- 
8est Helion’s pre-Rosenberg style. More 
Mteresting than the form his forms 
take, is the fact that Perkins has cre- 
ated a new world of space and floats 
his harlequin-colored plant, human and 
Planetary bodies in it, For the most 
Part, his color is well taken—although 
80 many in sight at once makes it 
difficult to acknowledge this. Only one 
of them seemed to me heavy-handed 
and disagreeable. It is called The Hover- 
mg Thing and is far too ornamental to 


belong fairly to the realm of the sub- 
conscious.—_M, R. 
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Fiesta of St. Guadalupe: JUAN DE’PREY 


Juan De’Prey in First Official Show 


ALTHOUGH Juan De’Prey, Puerto Rican 
artist, has exposed his pictures often, in 
the 15 years he has lived and painted 
in New York, it has been mostly to the 
sun that shines on Washington Square. 
He sold all he showed in the “art door 
show” as he calls it, in 1939. Since then 
he has sold to neighbors and casual ad- 
mirers for very small sums and with 
this, and housepainting, has supported 
his wife and three children. 

This month, the Galerie St. Etienne 
presents the work of Juan De’Prey in 
official and formal style on 57th Street 
and if you go looking for the work of 
an innocent, Knowing he is self-taught, 
you will find quite a different affair. 
There is no good reason to make con- 
cessions to the work of this artist for 
he stands upon what he shows. He uses 
tempera, pastel, oil and watercolor. 

In the figure paintings, many of which 


Johnny: CLARENCE HINKLE 
Exhibited at Dalzell Hatfield 









have been treated as portrait studies 
and others composed into groups, there 
is a strong Mexican flavor, if not a 
little Gauguin present. Serenity rules 
over all, however, and even occasion- 
ally a devotional feeling—present, cer- 
tainly in a head of a Man in Prayer. He 
has done an old-fashioned pastel por- 
trait of his beautiful wife, Maria Reyes 
Limargo, which first attracted dealer 
Otto Kallir to look further into his 
work. 

For my part, I find most admirable 
the watercolors and temperas of Puerto 
Rican landscape and villages. How or 
why they can be so sophisticated, I do 
not know—since they were done in ret- 
rospect after he came to live here. They 
are brim-full of particulars, yet com- 
posed with strength and verve, and 
strong and certain in color. We repro- 
duce one of the most attractive of this 
group, Fiesta of St. Guadalupe.—M. R. 


Donati Has His Night 


When the surrealist, Italian-born En- 
rico Donati, burst upon the New York 
scene this season, he had as an ardent 
supporter the writer André Breton, 
whose eloquence had done much in 
Paris to smoothe the way for many a 
new-thought modern. Not yet ready to 
accept Donati in the brotherhood, the 
New York group of surrealists made 
some sport of Breton’s summing-up 
sentence which read, “I love the paint- 
ing of Enrico Donati as I love a night 
in May.” 


They now ironically call Donati “the 
night in May.” 
On the evening of May 14, the G- 


Place Gallery in Washington, D. C., will 
open an exhibition of the paintings of 
Donati. The soirée, for which invitations 
were issued last week, is called A Night 
in May. The invitation also carries these 
lines: “May it please the ladies to 
camouflage themselves in May flowers.” 


ll 


Portrait of Robert Erwin Gray: THoMAS SULLY 


Minneapolis Acquires Early Sully 


THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
has announced the acquisition, through 


the Cooke Fund, of an early 
by Thomas Sully (see above). 

The May Bulletin of the Institute de- 
scribes the painting: “It is an attrac- 
tive and spirited work painted in Phil- 
adelphia in 1811, soon after Sully’s re- 
turn from his first voyage to England. 
The subject was a wealthy young 
brewer, and Sully has captured in his 
likeness the enthusiasm, self-confidence 
and vigor which one might expect to 
find in a man who had achieved success 


portrait 


at an early age. The face, with its bold 
blue eyes and willful mouth, wears a 
jaunty expression that is reflected in 
the pose: a somewhat arrogant atti- 
tude with the left hand resting on the 
back of a scarlet chair and the right 
placed on the hip under a brown great- 
coat with broad lapels. The thatch of 
dark, reddish-brown hair is held in at 
the nape of the neck by a black ribbon. 

“All in all Mr. Gray the brewer is 
well-satisfied with himself, and he must 
have taken great pride in Sully’s por- 
trait of him. He paid $80 for it.” 


The Women Artists Interpret Youth 


AT THE ARGENT GALLERY an exhibi- 
tion by the National Association of 
Women Artists has for its theme Youth 
and illustrates this theme with 72 items 
of exhibit. As a first impression, one 
feels that youth is rather serious rather 
than “flaming,” as there are so many 
pensive figures. But there are livelier 
aspects also included, such as Lena 
Gurr’s Kibitzers; Circus, by Elvira 
Reilly; Croquet, by M. S. Clinedinst; 
Rosselle H. Osk’s Clam Shop and 
Bianca Todd’s The Fleet’s In, which 
reassure us that youth is not all on the 
Il Pensereso side. 

Some paintings which were especially 
noted were April in Maryland, by Amy 
Jones, its beating shower sweeping 
across the canvas with huddled figures 
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beneath a tree; Eve’s Daughter, a girl 
absorbed in the rites of her dressing 
table; the sensitive Portrait of a Little 
Girl, by Vera Andrus, and the exhibits 
by Nell Choate Shute, Greta Matson, 
and Emily Nichols Hatch. Among the 
sculptures, the delicate perception of 
youth’s charm in Paulot by Helena 
Simkhovitch and Anita Weschler’s Cub 
Scout are outstanding. 

A number of engaging animal figures 
are included in both paintings and 


‘sculpture, none more appealing than 


the canvas of a little calf gazing wist- 
fully at the spectator. What Next? by 
Sister Mary Veronica, and Beonne Bor- 
onda’s finely modeled Zebu Calf. The 
exhibition continues through June 24. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Sully in Philadelphia 


ALTHOUGH not a native of that City, 
Thomas Sully spent a good part of his 
mature life in Philadelphia, and was 
for some time director of the Penp. 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. The 
Quaker City’s McClees Gallery has suit. 
ably selected the work of this prolific 
and engaging 19th century portrait 
painter for their major spring exhibj. 
tion (until May 20). 

Sully was born in England, came to 
Charleston, South Carolina, with his 
parents who were actors, at the age 
of nine. His only venture into the bus. 
iness world failed three years later: 
apprenticed to an insurance broker, 
this budding artist was soon dismissed 
because he spent most of his time 
drawing. Thereafter he stuck to art, 
avidly learned what he could from a 
brother-in-law who was a miniaturé 
painter, a sign painter in Norfolk. He 
engaged Trumbull to paint his wife 
so that he might watch him work, 
traveled to Boston to see Stuart, as- 
sisted Jarvis and Benjamin Trott, and 
finally persuaded a group of friends 
to finance a trip to London for further 
study. He returned to Philadelphia, 
equipped in his craft, and settled down 
to a long and productive career. 

The McClees exhibition shows the 
doctors, lawyers, merchants and chiefs 
—distinguished citizens, and ladies and 
gentlemen of leisure, of Sully’s adopted 
city. His portrait of the beautiful Ash- 
hurst sisters might have been entitled 
The Three Graces. The patrician Charles 
Ingersoll, eminent jurist and author of 
“Fears for Democracy,” was loaned by 
the sitter’s granddaughters. The lovely 
Esther Cox Binney was the daughter 
of one prominent Philadelphia lawyer, 
the wife of another. The handsome and 
dashing Hartman Kuhn looks every bit 
the successful citizen that he was. 
Here, again, is the fabulous Fanny 
Kemble (see Art DiGcest cover, March 
15), sister of Sarah Siddons and member 
of England’s then Royal Family of the 
stage. 

Sully must have pleased his sitters. 
It is a pleasure, as well as an artistic 
treat, to look upon his portraits of the 
gallant gentlemen and fair ladies of 
another century.—J. G. 


Sculpture by Sally Ryan 
Sally Ryan’s exhibition of sculpture 
will open this week at the Wilden- 
stein Gallery with an interesting new 
facet to her work, for she will include 
stone sculpture, a departure from het 
previous work in bronze. This gifted 


young sculptor held her first one-man} 


show in this city seven years ago, 
which revealed her power of. seizing 
a likeness in portraiture with both 


Single pieces included since that time 
ther gain in her work, technical ac- 


complishment developing her highly 
personal conceptions. She has exhib 


Academy of Arts and in many impor- 
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sensitive and vigorous modeling.j 


in group exhibits indicate a still fur-] 


ited at the London Royal Academy,f 
the Paris Salon, the Royal Canadian} 


tant large exhibitions in this country. 7 
| A review will appear in the June 1} 
| DIGEST. ‘* 
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Road to Visualism 


Director WILLIAM H. Cuapp, who is 
also an able artist of long standing, is 
exhibiting some 30 paintings at his own 
Oakland Art Gallery through May 28. 
These canvases serve to illustrate 
Clapp’s artistic philosophy of Visual- 
jsm, a postulate of painting on which 
he has spent many years of study, 
thought, and work. A perhaps over- 
simplified explanation is the concentra- 
tion of interest on the focal point of 
a painting. ; 

By way of an apologia, the artist 
says: “It is with mixed feelings that I 
present the theory of Visualism. It will 
arouse violent disagreement, some pity 
and, perhaps, a trace of approbation 
and relief. 

“I regret very much that I am un- 
able to give at this time a more varied 
demonstration of Visualism, but many 
years have been consumed in experi- 
ments in its expression and there have 
been other years when its form has 
seemed dim and unattainable. In choice 
of subject the line of least resistance 
has been followed and, possibly, has 
resulted in a ‘pettiness’ that is not 
necessarily part of the theory. Others, 
I hope, will investigate its application 
to more sombre subject matter. 

“In the meantime, these paintings 
are presented not as models or great 
masterpieces, but as stepping stones on 
the road to Visualism.” 


Currier & Ives Beat Picasso 


To the casual observer, it’s news when 
a Currier & Ives print sells for twice 
as much as a Picasso pastel, but that 
is precisely what happened at the 
Plaza Art Galleries a short time ago. 
Picasso’s Spanish Dancers, from the 
collection of Mrs. Paulina Kahn of 
England brought $680 at auction. Less 
than a week later, Currier & Ives’ Home 
for Thanksgiving and Rail Shooting on 
the Delaware, from the estate of Mrs. 
James B. Clemens, brought $1,500 and 
$1,100 at the same auction house. 
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Biddle Shows Paintings and War Drawings 


IN THE LARGEST exhibition gallery of 
the Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries are hung this month 34 paintings 
by George Biddle and in two adjoining 
rooms are pen drawings made under 
the War Department last year when 
Biddle was overseas correspondent for 
Life Magazine in Africa, Sicily and 
Italy. Accompanying the show is a 
resumé of Biddle’s career as an artist 
and this is a considerable chronicle 
which includes the commission for fres- 
co-murals in the Bibliothéque Nacionale 
in Rie de Janeiro, done prior to his war 
assignment, and the news of a similar 
commission now for Mexico City. 

In view of the romance attached to 


William H. Clapp of Oakland Demonstrating Visualism 






































































































Portrait of Man Ray: GEORGE BIDDLE 
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these facts of Biddle’s life as artist, it 
is with regret that we must report 
little or no reflection of it in the paint- 
ings which compose the present exhi- 
bition. One is at a loss to find those 
qualities which have gained for the 
artist the opportunities to make vital 
records and to paint imperishable 
murals. 

He shows many small landscapes of 
Texas country and two of Brazil, scrag- 
gly little views of what must be a vast 
and exciting country; flower canvases 
that bear no mark of the Biddle hand 
upon them and are not even particu- 
larly good flower paintings; four figure 
paintings in which his mural technic 
is employed for certain pleasurable 
passages of flat color treatment but 
which, as easel paintings, give only a 
feeling of discomfort for the static and 
lifeless content of each. Helping mat- 
ters immeasurably are five paintings of 
fish which will be acknowledged as tech- 
nically brilliant renditions of silvery- 
scaled fat bodies lying prone upon a 
table. 

The war drawings, many of which 
were reproduced in Life Magazine, have 
their moments—like the view of camels 
plowing, and two comic studies of squat 
Algerian Arabs lounging around. But 
most of these pen drawings are of hos- 
pitalized soldiers and civilians and of 
dead German and American soldiers 
lying where they fell.—M. R. 


Dissatisfied Artist 


Alexander Archipenko, sculptor, this 
week mailed out a printed card an- 
nouncing the Fall publication of an il- 
lustrated book, presumably of his own 
work, which he has titled “ ... That 
is Why I Request to Remove my Work 
from the Museum of Modern Art... .” 
He solicits subscriptions, and states that 
the book will be translated into six 
languages. 
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October Morning: WILLIAM ZORACH 


Sculptor Zorach Shows Swift Watercolors 


WILLIAM ZorACH is holding an exhibi- 
tion of recent watercolors at the Down- 
town Gallery until May 27. Zorach, one 
of our foremost sculptors, is also an 
accomplished painter—both strings to 
his bow are important assets, His wat- 
ercolors reveal his earlier discipline in 
abstract art and suggest, also, that he 
has “come through” cubism at some 
period and has profited by its emphasis 
on relations of forms and shapes. He 
employs washes of pure watercolor not 
in the splash and splatter fashion, but 
with definite control of pattern and 
design. 

As all watercolors should be, these 
pictures are the record of a swift in- 
tense emotion, the reaction to a par- 
ticular aspect of natural beauty set 
down in its appropriate tempo of linear 
and color patterns with particular skill 
in the play of broken planes of light. 
The artist wisely refrains from at- 


National Serigraphers 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
National Serigraph (perhaps, silk screen 
to you) Society is on view at the Nor- 


lyst Gallery. It is such a rewarding 
exhibition that no one should miss it, 
not alone because of its intrinsic merit, 
but further, because it is intensely in- 
teresting to see how the same process 
has been used for entirely diverse types 
of work. Original design and develop- 
ment of this medium are evidenced all 
along the line. But since that line is 
long, as 96 items are included in the 
showing, it is impossible to comment 
in as much detail as the group war- 
rants. 

The subject range is wide: land- 
scapes, still lifes, figure pieces—in fact, 
the same ‘variety of theme as one 
would find in any large group of paint- 
ings, each handled with an individual 
character that lends zest to every ex- 
hibit. If memory does not fail me, the 
first serigraphs were rather blatant in 
color and produced the effect of having 
been executed for commercial pur- 
poses. That stricture may now be 
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tempting completeness of statement 
which so often destroys the peculiar 
delicacy and charm of this medium; he 
gives not so much realistic portraits of 
natural objects as vital patterns of 
them, escaping our casual, conventional 
impressions and giving us subtle per- 
ceptions of their real character. Seeing 
with the mind as much as with the 
eyes, he appears to find the idea of na- 
ture rather than particularized forms. 
This is especially apparent in both ver- 
sions of Popham Beach. 

From a group of twenty-three exhib- 
its, it would be difficult to pick favor- 
ites, yet the diaphanous textures of at- 
mosphere pierced by light in October 
Morning, the sharp patterns of Drying 
Sails, the feathery lightness of The First 
Snow, and the play of color in the 
water under a darkening sky in Com- 
ing Storm might well be noted. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Open Annual Show 


erased, for the freedom and subtlety 
combined of these prints puts them in 
the roster of fine arts and well up to 
the fore there. 

It is rather invidious to select par- 
ticular prints for approbation when 
so many merit such acclaim, but a few 
names should be recorded: Dora Kam- 
insky, Ruth Chaney, Richard Floethe, 
Frank Davidson, Robert Gwathmey, 
Mervin Jules, Henry Mark, Leonard 
Pytlak, Harry Sternberg, Pvt. Anthony 
Velonis whose work made especial im- 
pression for its freshness of invention 
and technical proficiency. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Art by the Wounded 


Missouri’s Springfield Art Museum 
is giving a full dress performance of 


.the creative work done in the occupa- 


tional therapy work shops of the U.S. 
Army O’Reilly General Hospital (see 
April 1 Dicest). Convalescent soldiers 
from the far flung fighting fronts have 
contributed work in many media, pro- 
duced with all manner of tools. 


N. A. Record 


WITH THE PUBLICATION in two volumes 
of the National Academy Exhibition 
Record, 1826-1860, the New York His. 
torical Society and Miss Bartlett Cow. 
dry should receive the fervent blessings 
of all researchers in American art. Long 
a crying need, this record, compiled ang 
indexed by Miss Cowdry, who was for. 
merly registrar of the Brooklyn My. 
seum, is full of invaluable reference 
material as well as countless enter. 
taining and instructive facts. 

During the 34-year period under con. 
sideration, 12,000 works by 1,300 artists 
were shown at the Academy galleries, 
Many of the artists and their paintings 
have passed into limbo, but about 509 
of the works listed are immediately 
recognizable as being in this museum, 
that collection, or in current circula. 
tion. 

It is interesting to note that one hun- 
dred years ago, artists were clearly 
labeled Professional and Amateur; the 
work of the latter, who were frequently 
patrons, was not for sale. The ad 
dresses of artists exhibiting over the 
years tells a tale: the slow trek up 
town, and frequent excursions abroad 
to London, Paris, Rome, Florence and 
Dusseldorf. 

Clergymen loomed large among col- 
lectors. The Reverend Elias L. Magoon 
bought many paintings abroad in a busi- 
nesslike manner, and later sold the col- 
lection to Matthew Vassar to form the 
nucleus of the Vassar College museum. 
The 24 works from his collection that 
were exhibited at the Academy between 
1836 and 1856 reflect the taste of the 
day: highly romantic with a certain 
amount of gentile snobbishness. These 
included such titles as Midsummer Un- 
der the Crescent Moon, Ruined Temple 
by Moonlight, Cropsey’s Evening at 
Paestum, William Hart’s Age and Scen- 
ery of: Macbeth, William Holman Hunt's 
The Earl of Essex’s Drawing Room, 
and A Study Near Naples (presumably 
a drawing) by writer John Ruskin. 

Luman Reed, listed as an Honorary 
Member, Amateur, was the chief patron 
of William Mount. His collection was 
given to the New York Historical So. 
ciety, and still constitutes an important 
segment of their Americana. 

Since the early catalogues were com- 
piled by amateurs, and sometimes in 
great haste, information is sometimes 
tantalizingly meagre, and the spelling 
of names a bit strange. Was Fortitude, 
by Delacroix of Paris, and loaned by 
the Rev. Magoon to the 1855 annual, 
from the brush of the French master? 
And where does Mrs. James J. Rose 
velt (sic), who loaned Charlotte Dem- 
ing’s Cabinet Portrait to the 1856 exhi- 
bition, fit into the family tree of the 
Chief Executive? 

We have an idea that a reprint is 
going to be necessary on these fascinat- 
ing volumes, for only a limited edition 
of 300 copies (at $5.00 for the set) are 
for sale. Also it is to be hoped that 
now the start has been made, subse 
quent volumes will appear document- 
ing the Academy’s later an 

—J. & 


Change in Louisville 


Catherine M. Grey has been appointed 
acting director of the J. B. Speed Me 
morial Museum in Louisville, Ky. 
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Rejected Youth 


ONE OF THE SADDEST BLOWS to young 
talent ever dealt was swung by a jury 
of seven aesthetes last week when it 
sat in judgment upon submissions by 
artists under 35 to an “opportunity” 
show sponsored by Art of This Century. 

The Dicest carried the news of this 
invitation to young artists painting in 
the abstract or surrealist forms, with 
the belief that it was a bona fide search 
for young talent from all around ‘the 
country. The artists thought so too, it 
seems, for 300 responded, 50 of them 
sending in from nearly as many states. 

However, instead of extending a 
hand, the jury of seven, invited by the 
gallery, played a far more exciting 
game of “off with their heads.” The 
heads they spared were the heads they 
knew; and they even raised the age 
limit to 40, as they sat, in order to get 
twenty-four exhibits they liked. 

Of the 24 accepted, four were from 
out of town and, I believe, unknown 
to the jury. Of the remaining 20, eleven 
are well known to me as frequent ex- 
hibitors and no doubt the jury was ac- 
quainted with the work of still others. 
It was hard to get a ride in the ele- 
vator on opening day due to the down- 
ward traffic of rejected canvases. 


I gather that Miss Guggenheim is 
very unhappy about the rejections—at 
least 20 of which she could have cried 
to keep. But this time, the jury wagged 
the gallery (although the gallery had 
two voting representatives). We don’t 
want to scold Miss Guggenheim through 
her tears but the mistake is clearly 
hers in asking museum men to judge 
the work of young artists, Alfred Barr 
and James Thrall Soby might make 
good prize awarders, sitting as they do 
upon the pinnacles of the supposed 
highest court in matters of surrealism 
and abstraction—the directorships of 
the Museum of Modern Art. But what 
these gentlemen have never had is 
training in the judging of formative 
elements that make up the art of to- 
morrow, or even the art of this cen- 
tury. 

It is clear from the assembled sad 
little show that this jury looked for 
duplications or reasonable facsimiles 
of the things they knew and therefore 
felt safe about. The whole effort be- 
came complete failure so far as sampl- 
ing directions of young thought went. 
Back the pictures were sent when they 
didn’t look like Miro, Braque, Matta, 
Calder or Dali, or unless, or also, they 
had been shown before at Art of This 
Century or similar place in New York. 


There seems little point in describing 
the show as it hangs because it missed 
the target so wide that the whole thing 
can be called a default. What the 
Modern’s men did, in effect, was to put 
a tourniquet on the blood stream by 
which they themselves will live or die. 

It is bad enough to have the fashion- 
able Museum of Modern Art run its 
own affairs with the use of mirrors up 
there in the Big House where it re- 
sides. But when it starts running down 
to the gate of the estate of all art, 
and turning away visitors it cannot 
identify, the gate keepers had better 
drop the cordiality and tend to their 
Jobs themselves.—Maupe RILEY. 
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Caprice: JEROME MYERS 


The Charm of Jerome Myers Lingers 


AT THE Jerome Myers Gallery in Car- 
negie Hall, an exhibition of paintings 
is on view, by the late Jerome Myers, 
part of the larger collection which 
has recently been on tour. It is a well- 
chosen selection, illustrating different 
facets of this artist’s work. City Play- 
ground, an Altman prize winner at the 
Academy, displays his gift of weaving 
all the disparate details of the playing 
children, the seated mothers, the build- 
ings looming beyond the gates into a 
colorful tapestry. The gayety of these 
East Side children has nothing of the 
grimness of “social content,” but a sen- 
sitive perception of the charm of child- 
hood. 

In Caprice, a procession of fantastic- 
ally-costumed figures, the artist’s gift 
of glowing color is fully realized in the 
luscious textures of the rich stuffs that 
possess a tactile beauty. This painting 
was awarded the Carnegie Prize at the 
Academy. Myself in Costume and The 


Karl Knaths Disappoints 


Karl Knaths is holding an exhibition 
of paintings at the New Art Circle, 
which indicate that his interest has 
turned entirely to abstractions. The 
rich flicker of color that distinguished 
his early canvases remains, as well as 
the strength of his design and latent 
poetry of conception in such paintings 
as Ship Model, Decoy and Planes. 

Yet many of the canvases are disap- 
pointing in their conventional employ- 
ment of abstract patterning; the witty 
comment formerly enlivening this art- 
ist’s work and its earlier beauty of 
light and color fusing and separating 
are no longer apparent in these rather 
pedestrian works. Modulations of color 
and transitions of tone that previously 
gave so much life to his work seem to 
be forgotten, although there is no rea- 
son that abstractions should be less 
stimulating in color relations or asso- 
ciation of forms. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Artist’s Wife are both striking like- 
nesses and good pictures. But, perhaps, 
such a scene as Corner Mart with its 
hurrying crowds and its investiture of 
an ordinary scene with vital interest is 
most characteristic of the artis{’s warm 
humanity and fine observation of the 
everyday life of the city streets. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


“HONEST AMERICAN” 
Paintings by 


THOS. BIRCH 


An American Frigate off Gibraltar. 
An American Frigate in a Storm. 


Pair of paintings on canvas, 12” x 16". 
Signed on stretchers—Thos. Birch. 


Harry Shaw Newman 


%e OLD PRINT SHOP 


1SO LEXINGTON AVE.at 30th ST. 
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Artist’s Reproduction Rights: An Open Letter 


By Samuel Golden 


IN SPITE of every good intention, art- 
ists, museums and galleries have thus 
far failed to establish a standard policy 
which would protect their rightful in- 
terests in the reproduction of works 
of art. The issue has been raised from 
time to time but because of its many 
ramifications, and the varied interests 
involved, the kindest thing that can 
be said is that everybody has been 
muddling along. The time has come 
when the issue ought to be met squarely 
and every element of the problem thor- 
oughly studied so that concerted ac- 
tion might be taken which will be wise 
and just and protect not only the art- 
ist but also the museum and the dealer. 
The purpose of this letter is to indi- 
cate briefly the nature of the problem, 
some of the factors to be considered, 
and to offer a few suggestions. 

The author of a book or a magazine 
article invariably retains his interest 
in the reprint of his work. It is not at 
all uncommon for an author to receive 
payment from four or five sources af- 
ter he has been paid for the original 
publication of his work. When an ar- 
ticle is reprinted, included in a digest 
publication, used on the radio or trans- 
ferred to the screen, the author is paid 
for each use of his material. Since 
that is so in the literary field, there is 
infinitely more reason why the same 
consideration should be granted to the 
artist. In a work of art the picture it- 
self and the copyright are two totally 
distinct properties. Quite apart from 
the value in any form of reproduction, 
there is a value in the private enjoy- 
ment of a work of art. 

Early in the Eighteenth Century the 
English Government enacted a copy- 
right law in order to protect William 
Hogarth from publishers who were 
pirating his prints. After Hogarth’s 
death, the law was amended in order 
to protect his widow, “to render more 
effectual the security” of Jane Ho- 
garth’s interest in the works created 
by her artist-husband. In the light of 
the varied uses that can be made of 
an artist’s work today, it does not seem 
too visionary to suggest that the work 
of contemporary artists ought to enjoy 
at least as much protection as did that 
of Hogarth and his widow. 

There is on the statute books of our 
country a copyright law intended to 
protect artists. The only trouble with 
it is that it follows the rather clumsy 
construction of the English law which 
makes it necessary for the artist “at 
the time of the first sale or disposal 
of his picture” to indicate on his bill 
of sale, or in some document, that he 
specifically reserves the copyright to 
all reproductions. Recently a test of 
this issue was made in the case of 
Hovsep Pushman vs New York Graphic 
Society. The Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York decided that when 
an artist sells a painting, which has 
not been copyrighted, in the absence 


of proof of a contrary intention, all the ° 


artist’s property right in the painting 
goes to the purchaser; and if the artist 
gives the purchaser an unqualified bill 
of sale and expresses no intention to re- 
tain the right to make reproductions, 
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that right is transferred to the pur- 
chaser. 

There is a hesitancy on the part of 
the artist and his dealer to raise the 
question of reproduction rights lest a 
sale be lost. That is why so many pic- 
tures go into public domain and pub- 
lishers issue reproductions without com- 
pensating either artist or his agent. If 
there is no documentary proof reserv- 
ing the artist’s rights then the artist 
has lost all of his rights. 

Museums ought to be vitally inter- 
ested in this question because repro- 
duction rights can represent a very 
considerable source of income through 
the years. It is a matter of regret that 
even among museums there exists no 
common ground regarding so simple a 
problem. While one or two museums 
have made it a practice to charge a re- 
production fee, most of the museums in 
the country have allowed anybody to 
reproduce their possessions without pay- 
ing anything. Certainly the income from 
reproduction rights could legitimately 
be used to good advantage by many 
museums who are constantly ham- 
pered in their educational and pub- 
lishing projects because of insufficient 
funds. 

When a museum acquires a painting 
by a living artist there may be good 
reasons why the artist ought to trans- 
fer his copyright privileges to the mu- 
seum. Since museums outlive human 
beings, it seems only fair that the mu- 
seum should control] all the privileges 
inherent in the copyright provided that 
during the lifetime of the artist an 
equitable basis is established for the 
distribution of income from the repro- 
duction of his picture. The example of 
the English Government might be emu- 
lated to afford like protection to the 
artist’s widow. Such an arrangement 
would preclude the possibility of heirs 
or executors handicapping museums in 
the performance of their work. 


In order to avoid ill-considered ac- 
tion, serious thought and study should 
be given to the various uses made of 
reproductions. An arbitrary program 
would not be fair because there are 
some types of reproductions which 
ought not to be handicapped by any 
financial barriers. There is a consider- 
able difference between reproductions 
for educational, advertising and com- 
mercial purposes. A fair tax in one case 
would definitely be unjust in another. 
Nothing should be done which would 
interfere with the inclusion of an art- 
ist’s work in a book concerned with Art. 
On the other hand, if an artist’s pic- 
tures are used merely to take the place 
of commissioned illustrations then the 
artist ought to receive compensation. 
There can certainly be no reason why 
an artist should not be paid if his work 
is the basis of advertising material or 
a commercial product. There always 
seem to be ample funds to pay for 
paper, plates, printing and advertising 
agency commissions, yet the artist is 
expected to take his reward in “pub- 
licity.”, Unfortunately the artist’s land- 
lord and butcher refuse to be paid off 
with such spurious coin. 

More reproductions will be published 
in the next five years than ever be- 


fore because the people of this co 
are growing increasingly art co ‘ 
through the efforts of Life and other 
pictorial magazines. That is why the 
interests of the artists, the m 1 
and the dealers ought to be fully e& 
plored immediately. After due 
eration of every phase of the p 
it will be a simple matter to esta 
a fair code of practice. 















Immediate Suggestions 


Until a definite program has been 
established there are some things gp 
artist can do immediately to p 
his interests. é 


(1) Place a copyright mark with you 
name on every picture. In the cage 
of the Washington Publishing Com. 
pany Inc. vs Drew Pearson, Rober 
S. Allen and Van Rees Press Ing, 
the U. S. Supreme Court, on Jan 
uary 30, 1939, held that to havea 
valid copyright, all the artist would 
have to do is place the copyright 
mark, and his name, somewhere: jn 
the painting; that it is not neces. 
sary to send copies to the Copy. 
right Office, nor pay any fees, until 
one decides to bring suit; only then, 
before starting suit, would copies 
have to be filed and the filing fee 
paid. 

When you sell a picture indicate 
on your bill that you retain all 
reproduction rights. i 
Grant a separate license for any 
and every particular form of re 
production as it may be required 
Do not lump all reproductions in 
one grant. 


Full protection to galleries and deal- 
ers can be achieved by printing or typ 
ing in a line on the billhead reading: 
“All reproduction rights are reserved 
by the artist.” 






































(2) 


(3) 


Newark Buys Nine 


The Newark Museum announces nine 
major acquisitions made during the 
first four months of 1944 through gifts 
or purchases from the several funds at 
the disposal of the Museum. The addi- 
tions are: 

Willows, Salem, by Maurice Prender- 
gast, gift of the Arthur F. Egner Me 
morial Committee; Portrait of John 
Flanagan, by William MacMonnies, gift 
of John Hemming Fry; Copper ani 
Gold, by Helen Watson Phelps, gift of 
Mrs. Isabel Phelps Peck; Evening, by 
Charles Burchfield, purchased through 
the Edward Weston Fund; A Piece of 
My World, by George Grosz, purchased 
through the Sophronia A. Anderson Be 
quest; Swan Lake, pastel by George 
Swanson; Sunday in Harrison, by Adolph 
Konrad; Retrospection, by Frede Vidar; 
all purchased through the Thomas L 
Raymond Bequest; Waiting, by Isabel 
Bishop, gift of the Arthur F. Egne 
Memorial Committee. 








Closed for Alterations 


The Museum of Modern Art closed 
its galleries, and members’ penthousé 
on May 10 and discontinued its film prev 
grams on May 14, so that preparation 
for the 15th anniversary exhibition, “Att 
in Progress,” might proceed unhinde: 
The big anniversary exhibition will 
all floors and opens at noon on May 
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Young Mother: LEE RAMSDELL 


Lee Ramsdell Wins 


THe Firty-YEAR-OLp Pen and Brush 
Club celebrated that anniversary by 
offering, for the first time, a one man 
show as the first award in their Mem- 
bers Show last December. It was won 
by. Lee Ramsdell, who is currently 
showing 16 oils at the Club gallery. 

Miss Ramsdell is a competent artist 
with a discerning eye for character. 
Her well modeled figure compositions 
are solidly constructed, and, in Eve- 
ning Edition and Bus Station, convey 
the personality of people as well as 
that of an arrested moment in every- 
day life. Young Mother, the prize win- 
ning picture which also hung in the 
National Academy, contains an unusual 
amount of combined strength and sen- 
sitivity for so small and unpretentious 
a canvas. A good-humored touch of 
irony creeps into the dignified little 
figure approaching a row of shacks in 
Nightfall. 

The back gallery is devoted to por- 
traits by Bertha Fanning Taylor, who 
wrote art criticism for the Paris Her- 
ald during the ’30s, and lectured at the 
Louvre for ten years. Mrs. Taylor’s in- 
terests lie in what she calls the ‘“mod- 
ern decorative portrait.” Her use of 
close color sequences often produces a 
pale effect akin to pastel.—J. G. 


Waldo Peirce 
[Continued from page 9] 


vases which merit attention, such as 
the Fire at East Orrington, with its 
lively movement and its gushing fire 
and smoke, or the handsome Blackeyed 
Susans with little sprays of Queen 
Anne’s lace interspersed, making an 
imposing still life with an adorable 
kitten wandering at the foot of the 
big vase thrown in for lagniappe. Siesta 
im the Barn impresses one as somewhat 
of a stunt and an ably-executed one, 
while The Cellist with much of the ar- 
Tangement of Augustus John’s famous 
Madame Suggia does not come off well 
in comparison. It is as a whole a re- 
oe exhibition which no one should 


—MARGARET BREUNING 
May 15, 1944 





Academy Street Blues 


HERE’s an artist who, instead of 
squawking emptily about the condi- 
tions of resistance or remission he finds 
among existing art galleries, has opened 
one along the lines of his ideal, in his 
own home. 

Laurence Woodman, primitive - ab- 
stractionist (according to his own con- 
fession) announced to us his intention 
to open at once at 686 Academy Street 
(Ft. Tryon Park), a gallery called “Au- 
tobiographic Paintings.” In a large foy- 
er and two apartment rooms (Apt. 34) 
a gallery has been born—right on the 
heels of a granddaughter being born 
to Mr. Woodman. 

In his credo appear many rebel by- 
laws: 

“We will buck Picasso imitation; will 
encourage adaptive connotation. 

“Among the hangings in a _ given 
theme show will be scattered multiple 
unsigned paintings (which will be signed 
when a purchaser buys the picture— 
not the name—damn ’em!). This will 
be done to get the picture fairness 
from the broad(?) minded(?) critic(?) 
as well as the broad(?) minded(?) gal- 
lery-window-shopper. 

“The pictures Woodman likes most 
(and can keep his clutches on) will 
hang here and there until critics ‘get’ 
them; as well as get used to them; or 
rid of them(!!) as in a morgue sort of 


gallery (say the Metropolitan). But 
otherwise, we intend not to be be- 
morgued.” 


This rule of not signing before sell- 
ing is also “to make our artists bear 
their own signatures sufficiently within 
their work.” Also, an important con- 
sideration, “signatures often mar the 
landscape even if the artists’ letters 
aren’t an inch high like poor Eilshemius. 
Neglect made his too big.” 

The Autobiographic Paintings Gal- 
lery’s first show (to May 31, hours 12 
to 4 weekdays; Sat., Sun., 6-10 p.m.) 
will contain works by Laurence Wood- 
man, Mary Fry, Rose Graubart and 
Oscar Weidhaas.—M. R. 


Artists See Purple 


An original touch to this year’s In- 
dependents show (see page 8) is a cor- 
ner display box in which a cloth and 
plaster artist is painting a purple cow 
upon a canvas, his model, a papier 
maché cow, distinctly black and white. 
It bears a verse: 


“When artists see a purple cow 
You see a black and white one. 
Then who’s to tell you anyhow 
The wrong one from the right 
one.” 


We happen to know that the verse 
was written by Dean Guy Gayler Clark 
of the Cooper Union Art School. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW ]y 


By Maupe RILey 


About a dozen artists are shown at 
Pinacotheca through May in a group 
I find far superior to the abstractions 
and surrealisms brought together with 
such pain by the Art of This Century. 
Jackson Pollock is the only artist found 
in both shows and his very large can- 
vas at Pinacotheca is strong and bril- 
liant enough in execution to act as 
center piece for some interesting things. 

Two of the best Boris Margo paint- 
ings exhibited in quite a while are here. 
Both are watercolors. Echo of Evening 
Chimes is twilight color scrubbed down 
and deep dark shapes, lights and re- 
flections filling the bottom of the pic- 
ture, The other seems to have been 
built up to its symphonic harmonies 
with the use of disattached wood block 
printings over watercolor. 

Byron Brown and Louis Schanker 
show original and seriously studied ab- 
stractions and Harari’s Airships and 
Boat Forms, though airy and fanciful 
as can be, might have used gayer col- 
ors and given even more _ pleasure. 
George L. K. Morris shows one of his 
abstractions employing rim shadows 
and window blinds; Dan Harris en- 
twined three yellow hoops entertain- 
ingly, Josef Scharl shows a fine gouache 
of Flowers and a landscape with whirl- 
ing rising sun. Other exhibitors are: 
Model, Schnitzler, Kalois, de Kooning 
and Jean Morrison. 


Arthur K. D. Healy 


Watercolors by the Vermont artist, 
Arthur K. D. Healy, are shown during 
May at the Macbeth Galleries. Healy 
grows increasingly strong and straight- 
away in his handling of landscape and 
street scenes. The pictures called Wil- 
lows, Barn, and Gables are the most 
direct and descriptive. More compli- 
cated subjects turn out less fortunate- 
ly—one called Evening losing weight 
for the details and being also top heavy; 
and Waterfall looking far more like 
an accidental snow bank than like any- 
thing that ever had movement. A study 
of lacy, ice-laden trees is well handled 
and Landscape, though in pale Indian 
Summer colors, is interesting in its 
horizontal parallels that form unmis- 
takably the character of Vermont coun- 
try. 

Clay Bartlett 

Clay Bartlett, also of Vermont, is 
showing (also) at the Macbeth Gal- 
leries. Since last we saw his paintings, 
Bartlett has become more interested in 
depicting particular places. But his 
previous interest in abstract treatment 
of subject serves him now in making 
these located scenes more pungent than 
a purely local-color interest could. 

His oil paintings are bold in color 
and crisp in drawing. Yellow Buildings 
in Key West, Lauderdale Street and 








7 

Beach Scene are fairly sophisticateg § UM 
while Street in Marblehead and South. § °™ 
ern Carnival are cordial and enthysj. 7 
co 


astic embodiments of the place and mo. 
ment he portrays. Nice thing about Y 
Bartlett is his changing mood, which 


can be seen in three pictures I would day 
point out. Gas Station is severely jp. oe 
dustrial; Old and New Rome is lush ang oe 
almost sentimental; Hotel Fire is ap Por 
animated scene held in check by the re 
simplicity of the color scheme—a merit a 
attributable to his feeling for abstrage. f 
tion which is used here to good effect, we 
For a wonderful riot of color, look to tw 


Blue Lake. 


Quintanilla Watercolors 


Luis Quintanilla, the Spanish artist 
of whom we have heard little in recent 


years, is showing a series of watercolors § St 
at the Knoedler Galleries this month, § ha: 
His subject is clearly accompaniment § Sp 
to war. From the character of the § Mz 
hungry people he depicts in strangely § Te 
beautiful and gentle way, I would judge § mé 
he speaks of the Spanish Civil War— § th 
but of course that war is this one, too, § — 
The theme is hunger and degradation 
and silent grimness. Yet, between the § ™ 
purity of Quintanilla’s stylization and § 
the delicate coloration achieved by the § % 
use of wax crayon over watercolor wash § 2” 
for subtle modeling in remarkably de- fa 
lineated figures, he concludes by giv. §# 
ing a sensation of pleasure, rather o 
than wrath, to the beholder. A sweet § 7” 
sadness permeates the comments. 
Hariette Oliver pa 
Hariette Oliver of Atlanta, Ga., now § ™ 
of Brooklyn Heights, paints abstrac- § le 
tions with people in them. These bright § of 
and fanciful compositions are both en- § to 
tertaining and confusing. Too many § Y¢ 


forms or too many colors prevent the 
pictures from jelling, quite, although 
the subjects behind them sometimes 
give piquancy to the intended theme. 
Eternal Enigma, for instance, is man 
looking at woman with consternation 
in his eye and it has the appeal of 
originality and is the simplest of all 
the agitated canvases. 

This first-time exhibitor is no doubt 
following her bent and when her forms 
become more surely resolved they may 
lead her safely out of the paths of 
Miro and Quirt, where she is at present 
rather bogged down. Exhibition at Nor 
lyst through May 13. 


Howard Claney 


Paintings by Howard Claney had @ 
generous showing early in May at the 
Norlyst Galleries but with all the space 
occupied, the artist did not make him 
self felt as a personality nor could one 
grasp his likings or point of view. Sub 
jects ranged wide but no wider than 













WATERCOLORS Through May 27 
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May at Milch 


THe MiccH GALLERIES for May have 
hung a group composed of fifteen Amer- 
jeans ranging from Homer to Helen 
Sawyer, which is a lot of ground to 


; ae cover within so small a selection. 

Bis: Young women by Abbott Thayer and 
ng about J, Alden Weir, almost oddities nowa- 
od, Which days illustrate that suspension of di- 
s I would rect concern with life or ideas which 
verely in. characterized the work of the most 
: lush and popular American painters in that gen- 
‘re 18 ai § oration. One may compare Weir's girl 
x by the in muslin arranging pussy willows, with 
—& merit § the recent painting by Jerry Farnsworth 
r abstrae- of a little girl dressing on a Sunday 
0d effect, Morning, and feel the difference be- 
r, look to tween the even-toned, unruffled and 

timeless conception of the one, and the 
s urgent and momentarily aware attitude 

of the second. 
ish artist Helen Sawyer also seizes the moment 
‘in recent in her landscape, Fishing Before the 
atercolors § Storm, one of the best paintings she 
iis month. § has done. Sidney Laufman and Francis 
ipaniment § Speight painted particular places; while 
>r of the Maurice Sterne, who shows a Night 
strangely § Temple Feast in Bali, and Hobson Pitt- 
uld judge § man, who paints the urge to hammock 
vil War— § that comes with summer, both remove 
$ one, too. 
— - manners of painting. From old fash- 
ation and § ioned (the pink parasol, the bride) to 
ed by the daring (song of the river), to rugged 
‘olor wash § 19 technique, then muralesque and then 
rkably de- fanciful. Much energy is displayed and 
s by giv. § 2 will to be heard. But, as we said, 
‘e, rather the painter has yet to get right with 
nents, Lydia Modi 

There are four portraits among the 

paintings of Lydia Modi hanging this 
. Ga., now § month (to May 20) at the Artists Gal- 
s abstrac- § lery. The one of herself is just the head 
1ese bright § of a big-eyed, dark-haired girl, framed 
e both en § to the ears. Two are of alert-faced 
Too many § Young women placed in their canvases 
revent the § in an original manner and in one case 
although f With a daring combination of pink 
sometimes } flowers on carmine red background. The 
ied theme. § Other is of Walter P. Lewisohn, writer 
‘e, is man} 4nd photographer, whom the artist has 
isternation § Shown informally at work and made 
appeal of J quite a charming picture of it. 
lest of all Of the several still lifes and flower 

bouquets shown, we admired most one 
; no doubt § called The White Spray for its well 
her forms | Chosen, gentle colors. Two versions of 
| they may | Mother and Child are practically studies 
. paths of fin blondeness and in them both, the 
at present § USe of grey backgrounds furthers the 
on at Nor-§ tenderness of their gold and pink col- 

oration. This is a first show, and a 

nice one. 

Gay Views of Provincetown 

ney had a During the fi 
fay at the} a. p g the first two weeks of May, 
1 the space e Ferargil Gallery’s front room was 
make him- J qrunated by the tempera paintings of 
- could one 2tles Lloyd Heinz who lives and 
view. Sub- eet in Provincetown. The appealing 
vider than seeities this gifted artist displays in 
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SCULPTURE AND SCULPTURED JEWELS 


vy MARIA 


— Through May 29 — 


VALENTINE GALLERY 





Sunday Morning: JERRY FARNSWORTH 


their presence from the scene and re- 
construct it according to their separate 
lights. There is also a handsome Thomas 
Eakins, The Coral Necklace, an Inness 
winter moonlight scene, and paintings 
by Kroll, Hassam and Kayn.—M. R. 





his pictures and so it is difficult to praise 
one ahead of another. All are alive 
with color and a warm and friendly 
feeling for the homey qualities of this 
Cape Cod town. Each is a well-rounded 
picture, full to the brim with the forms 
of houses, backyards, bright trees and 
fences, weathered wharfs and beached 
boats. 

Heinz seldom looks to the sea and 
turns away from signs of industry. He 
finds beauty in an abandoned scow or 
a two-story clapboard house or a hor- 
ror of an old yellow gingerbread dwell- 
ing. He paints with exuberance and his 
flashing brush, which brings many col- 
ors into each picture, seems also to give 
a separate soul to each spot he has 
elected to portray. After the immediate 
appeal each picture exerts, there seems 
to be plenty else on which to rely for 
longtime enjoyment. 


William H. Johnson 


The artist, William H. Johnson, an 
American Negro, has travelled exten- 
sively, including Denmark, Sweden and 
Africa in his itinerary. He lives in New 
York and has taught art at the Harlem 
Art Center, We first saw his paintings 
about six years ago and the group of 
them shown early in May at the Wake- 
field Galleries gave witness to the fact 
that his style had settled at that time 
and is now merely a refinement of the 
form. 

In poster-like flat colors and cari- 
catured figures and objects, Johnson 
paints the life of his race. Jitterbugs, 
and a burnt-out family, are treated 
in the same way as John Brown and 


[Please turn to page 27] 
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Maria Martins Sculpts 


SCULPTURES AND SCULPTURED JEWELS by 
Maria are on view at the Valentine 
Gallery until May 27. The technical per- 
formance is so astonishing that one is 
obliged to consider it first. The work 
is all in cire perdue, a highly involved 
process ordinarily employed for small, 
solid figures, but here used for large 
pieces developed in highly elaborated 
reticulations of decorative detail. It 
seems impossible that these metal fila- 
grees have survived all the involvements 
of wax modeling, plaster coating, melt- 
ing of the original wax model and final 
chiseling away of the plaster mold to 
emerge in such intricacies of inter- 
woven, openwork designs. Since the 
themes are concerned with the magic 
and diablerie of old myths, perhaps 
some magical power has been granted 
the artist—tthere is no other way of ac- 
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MATISSE 
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Macumba: Maria MARTINS 


Primordial Myths 


counting for the possibility of such im- 
possible work. 

Using the old legends of her country 
(Maria Martins is the wife of the 
Brazilian Ambassador) she has found 
concrete forms to embody the mystical 
beliefs of a primitive age which still 
linger in the modern world. The sea 
spirit, Passagarda, turning from mer- 
maid into human form; the goddess 
of fertility, Uirapiru; or Macumba, a 
double metamorphosis where the mor- 
tal turns into a tree and a tree becomes 
a human being, are like echoes of folk 
lore and primordial myths found 
throughout the world. Yet the transla- 
tion of these legends is completely in 
the artist’s own ideology in which she 
endows vague figures of obscure signi- 
ficance with the aspect of their more 
than mortal powers. They seem to be- 
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come not so much figments of imagina- 
tion, but rather actual. embodiments 
of occult forces that control the des 
tinies of man. 


This effect is increased by the latent | 
diabolism of all the natural forms jn} 2 
which they are interwoven—a tree jg of | 
a sorcerer’s wand, a vine a symbol of} 
captivity that enmeshes its victims, As} &! 
for the terrible serpent, Cobre Grande} 2% 
that is evil incarnate. "1 Cos 

Yet through the artist’s skill, these | ‘ul 
terrifying fantasies become decorative 
designs that are highly effective. at} mé 
first some of them present a confusing | ‘hé 
intricacy, but on longer viewing, they fig 
resolve into completeness of balanced for 
expression. oul 

The large pieces of jewelry, gold set 
with semi-precious stones, are handsome | Re 
designs, but of such magnificence that | of 
an ordinary mortal would scarcely dare } fac 
to wear one. wit 

—MaArGareT Breuninc_ | the 
; ita 
Maud Oakes Knows Indians a 

An extraordinary story of application | no’ 
and devotion is unfolded this month at } cot 
the Willard Galleries where paintings | ab 
of Navaho myths by Maud Oakes are 
on view, In 1940, Miss Oakes received | an 
from the Old Dominion Foundation of | spi 
Washington D. C., a fellowship to study | mu 
the Indians on the reservations of New | of 
Mexico and Arizona. She spent three} Wi 
years in their midst, gaining their con- } an 
fidence and admiration until she had} m 
learned the meanings of their myths, | Sm 


their curative rites, and their medicine 
lore. 

Starting with some knowledge of 
the Navaho Creation Myth, the artist 
made paintings of The Five Worlds 
(life began with insects in the first 
world and evolved upward through two 
more stratas of existence and in the 
fourth, man and woman were created 
out of two ears of corn); of the Crea 
tion of the Seven Holy Mountains and 
of the Birth of Changing Woman (wo. 
man was found on a mountain top 
born of Darkness and Dawn). So clear 
and correct were her paintings that the 
old chieftains nodded and were won 
over to the curly haired blue-eyed 
young woman who had come to live 
among them.—M. R. 


Benton Stays West 


Earlier in the season it was bruited 
about 57th Street that Thomas Benton 
was about to desert Missouri for the 
effete East. Now it seems that Benton 
has changed his plan, if he ever had 
one, and will remain in the West. Here 
is how the famous American-Scener ex- 
plained it to Leonard Lyons, New York 
Post columnist: 

“This is my country, and it does fur- 
nish the material and the tone of my 
work. I have made up my mind to keep 
my feet in the dirt, even if I do it in 
loneliness. Coming back across the 
State, with the green of the Winter 
wheat and the pink of peach blossoms, 
I found a dozen pictures. Missouri's 
outline, from cotton in the South to 
wheat on the Northwest prairies, 
touches about everything I'll ever have 
to say as an artist, I do not believe I'd 
be a better artist in the East. And! 
might be a’ worse one.” 

[Now turn to page 4] 
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Coty Sponsors War Fashions 


FASHION SHOWS, unless sifted through the eyes of paint- 
ers and sculptors, aren’t usually within the province of fine 
arts museums. Probably the Metropolitan started it a couple 
of years ago with their Renaissance in Fashion, wherein the 
creations of modern designers stood side by side with their 
earlier inspirations. At any rate, an exhibition of feminine 
adornment “in the goods,” assembled by the Museum of 
Costume Art and sponsored by Coty, is now making a cir- 
cuit of six museums in one month stands. 

Fashions of American Wars sets out to prove that when 
men grab their muskets or Garand rifles and ride away on 
chargers or in jeeps, the women dress up. Two life sized 
figures in portable settings illustrate this feminine instinct 
for decorating their persons in each of the seven wars of 
our national history. 

Dashing elegance and formality struck the keynote of 
Revolutionary War costumes. The slim Empire silhouettes 
of the War of 1812 were fashioned out of native manu- 
factured materials because the British Navy was interfering 
with importations. More elegance was in evidence during 
the Mexican war—this time of the demure variety. A mil- 
itary note was added to the costumes of the Civil War, and 
women started to do mens’ jobs—‘without, however, relin- 
quishing hoopskirts.” The Museum of Costume Art further 
notes that even if today’s scientifically fed, athletic maid 
could get into a Civil War dress, she certainly wouldn’t be 
able to fasten it, so much has the American figure changed. 

Lines disappeared in a mass of frou-frou, feather ‘boas 
and dust ruffles during the Spanish-American War; nor, in 
spite of the introduction of women’s uniforms, were they 
much better with the peg-top skirts and rhinestone sparkle 
of World War I. The ensembles of World War II are the 
winners of the American Fashion Critics awards for 1942 
and 1943. In current fashion is the vertical silhouette and 
multi-colored paillettes of 1812, the chignon hair style and 
snood of 1864, with the glittering rhinestones of 1916 replaced 
by equally glittering sequins for the evening. 

The exhibition, which has already been shown at the 
Cleveland Museum, the Minneapolis Institute of Arts and 
the Detroit Institute of Fine Arts, will be on view at the 
Kansas City Museum throughout May. It travels to the 
Dallas Museum for June, and completes its journeys at the 
Carnegie Institute in July.—J. G. 


Personages Preserved in Wax 


DurING the month of May, the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts is featuring an exhibition of antique and modern wax 
miniatures, According to Director Anna Wethrill Olmsted, 
“There have been very semi-occasional exhibits of old wax 
miniatures—and Miss Ethel Mundy of Syracuse who revived 
the lost art has had many one-man shows, both in this 
country and in London. But this is the first time anywhere 
that a loan exhibition has been assembled showing the evolu- 
tion of work in wax from earliest times to the present.” 

These delicate little plaques and figures, dating back to 
an Egyptian head done in 700 B.C., are too fragile to be 
trusted to impersonal methods of travel, and every antique 
piece for the exhibition was collected by hand. 

This rare art was a favorite with Greek sculptors, and 
rose to popular heights during the Renaissance. Vasari said 
that Alfonso Lombardi of Ferrara “was accustomed to make 
vast numbers of portraits from life in small medallions for 
different noblemen and gentlemen of his native city.” 

Certainly a galaxy of noblemen and women as well as 
monarchs of many periods and countries are in evidence in 
the Syracuse showing. There is Henry II of Valois, Cosimo 
II de Medici (probably cast from the original wax in the 
Uffizi Gallery) and his wife Maria Maddalena of Austria; 
Caterina de Medici, in colored jeweled wax; and Popes Leo 
X and Pius VI. Portraits of Carl XI, Carl XII, and Christina, 
daughter of Gustave II—all of Sweden—and King Sigismund 
of Poland were executed by Santerelli in the 18th century. 
Old portraits of English notables include Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, George II, the Duchess of Marlborough, and the Duke 
of Wellington; Napoleon, the King of Naples, Marquise de 
Lafayette, and the Duchesse de-la Rouchefoucauld are rep- 
resentative of the French. 

Among Miss Mundy’s group of 14 modern portraits is a 
Sensitive medallion head in low relief of Queen Elizabeth of 
England. Three pieces by Mexican Luis Hidalgo, whose 
grandfather worked in wax in Spain, are also included.—J. G. 
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PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
MAY 19th AT 8 P.M. 


Important Paintings 


OLD MASTERS 
and Other Artists 


From the 
RICHARD SEMMEL 
ESTHER LOUISE PALMER 
And Other Collections 















The Catalogue includes works given to such 
masters as Raphael (a Predella 
“Ordination of St. Augustine,’ certified by 
Dr. W. Suida); Schiavone (‘‘Presentation of 
the Infant Christ in The Temple); Titian 
(‘Portrait of a Procurator’”’); Preti (‘Caleb 
and His Emissaries); and others. 


famous 


Also examples of Guardi, Master of The St. 
Magdalene Legend, Weenix, Van Ostade, 
Blakelock, Rem- 


Buren, 





Cuyp, Herring, Cropsey, 
brandt Peale, Van Schreyvogel, 
Utrillo and Ziem, constituting a widely varied 
group of attractive paintings of many schools. 














To be Sold By order of 
And For the Benefit of 
The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis: 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN 
ATTRIBUTED TO VAN RAVESTEYN 


EXHIBITION FROM MAY 15 


Illustrated de luxe Catalogues with separate folder 
Ott TMANE Oe TMM oie ccs aes 50¢ 


Sales conducted by A. N. Bade and L. A. Craco 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 


“AMERICAN A" 
PAINTINGS 


HUDSON RIVER 
HISTORICAL SUBJECTS 
GENRE 
INDIAN SUBJECTS 
PORTRAITS 


Ask for List of 101 Paintings 


CHAPELLIER GALLERY 
36 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 


SCHONEMAN 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


7 £.*’_ GALLERY 


New York, 22 


Fine Paintings of All Schools 
DEALERS INVITED 


PAINTING FRAMES Tel. CIncie 5-6237 


METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 
50 West 57th Street New York City 


Stone Bodhisattva: T’ANG 
In Yamanaka Sale 


Yamanaka Liquidated 


ON THE MORNING of December 8, 
1941, the Fifth Avenue entrance of the 
Japanese firm, Yamanaka and Com- 
pany, was locked. A large sign in the 
window announced that the store was 
closed by order of the Alien Property 
Custodian. A few weeks later it was 
reopened, and has operated since under 
the supervision of this office. Beginning 
on May 24, and continuing at intervals 
and in three parts through the end of 
June, the entire remaining stock of the 
New York store (which was merged 
earlier with that of the Boston and 
Bar Harbor branches), with additions 
from the Chicago store will be sold at 
auction at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 

Founded 200 years ago as a small 
curio shop in Yokohama, seven genera- 
tions of Yamanakas have owned an 
ever-expanding business, said, latterly, 
to have had an influential position with 
successive Japanese governments. At 
the time of Pear] Harbor they operated 
four stores in this country, had a large 
collection of Chinese antiquities. 

Part I of the forthcoming sale, sched- 
uled for the afternoons of May 24, 25, 
26 and 27, consists of early Oriental 
sculptures and bronzes, Chinese pottery 
and porcelains, Chinese jade and coral 
carvings, screens, lamps, Chinese paint- 
ings, and cultured pearl necklaces. 

Archaic Chinese bronzes date from 
the Chou (1129-249 B.C.) to the Sung 
dynasty, and include sacrificial vessels, 
weapons, and mirrors. Among the Sui, 
T’ang and Sung dynasty stone carvings 
are specimens from the T’ien Lung- 
shan and Yun Kang caves. Early Chi- 
nese ceramics include Tz’u Chou ware, 
celadons, animal and figurine mortuary 
statuettes in terra cotta, as well as 


vases and household vessels dating fro: 
the Han (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) periog” 
Outstanding among the later pg 
lains are famille verte temple 
and a sang de boeuf baluster vase, ly 
K’ang Hsi; Yung Chéng single colg 
and a pair of Imperial bleu-rose ¢ 
rated vases. For the jade fancier th 
is everything from archaic ritual pie 
to a (comparatively) late Imperial whit 
jade pagoda koro with féng-huang big 
handles. Rare Chinese paintings jg 
clude a pair of T’ang Bodhisattvas ‘i 
several portraits of Ming dignitaries 
The exhibition will be from May % 


Auction Calendar | 


May 17, 18, 19 and 20, Wednesday through Sab 
urday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: (9). 
lection of the late Mrs. J. Amory Haskell, Pag 
II: Americana. Similar in character to Part | 
the sale includes American 18th century fur. 
ture of Philadelphia, Chippendale, and Dunea 
Phyfe examples. Paintings. Currier and Ive 
prints. Glass. Oriental Lowestoft Porcelains 
Staffordshire and Liverpool ware. Books on ar 
and architecture. Now on exhibition. 


May 19, Friday evening. Kende Galleries, Jay 
Gould Mansion Annex; Richard Semmel 
others: Paintings. Predella painting by Re 
phael, Ordination of Saint Augus:ine. Also Pre 
sentation of the Infant Christ in the Tempk 
by Schiavone; Portrait of the Procurator y 
Titian; Caleb and his Emissaries by Matta 
Preti. 19th century paintings include work ly 
Cropsey. Blakelock, Zeim, others. Exhibition 
from May 15. 

May 23, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Collection of Chauncey and Bruce Borland 
others: Etchings and Engravings. Work by olf 
and modern masters including Diirer. Rem 
brandt, Van Leyden, Whistler, Griggs. Zon, 
Bone, Meyron, others. Exhibition from May 17: 


May 24. Wednesday evening. Parke-Bernet Galler 
ies: Paintings from various owners. Work by 
old and modern masters, including Cori, 
Longhi, Del Garbo, Romney, Constable, Bow 
guereau, Gauguin, and Derain. Exhibition from 
May 20. 


May 24, 25, 26, and 27. Wednesday through Sat 
urday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Ye 
manaka & Co., Part I. Graeco-Buddhistic, Cam- 
bodian, Siamese and Chinese sculptures and 
Bronzes. Chinese porcelains and potteries. Jade 
and coral carvings. Pearl necklaces. Chines 
paintings. Lamps and screens. Exhibition from 
May 20. 

June 1 and 2, Thursday and Friday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; Turnovsky et al: Fumi- 
ture and Decorations. English and other fur 
ture and decorations. Continental and Georgian 
silver. Rugs. Engravings, color prints and paint 
ings. Exhibition from May 27. 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, tht 
title. the name of the sale, the buyer (if any & 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plast 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Ga 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries 


Paintings 
Lawrence: 
western 
Rost ; 4.2 
Corot: La .Vache e? 
Midwestern Educational Institution) 4H. 
TR PRIN BM a. ic ceccascsevscnyesc veces 8,008 
Monet: L’Eglise sur la Falaise (P-B, Mid- 
western Educational Institution) John — 
Whitney ‘ .. 3.50 
Nattier: La Baronne de Fontettes (P-B, 
Midwestern Educational Institution) 
Charles Helmich, Agt. .... 
Il Francia: The Marriage 
erine (P-B. Midwestern Educational In- 
stitution) H. E. Russell, Agt ; oe 
Monet: Leon Peltier (P-B, Midwestern Edu- 
cational Institution) Jacques Helft 
French School: Demoiselle Philippe le Clerc 
(P-B, Chambers) Wildenstein & Co. .... 
Lagrenee: The Judgment of Paris (P-B, 
Chambers) L. J. Marion, Agt. neve 
Del Mazo-Martinez: D. Elena Fernandez de 
Cordova (P-B, Chambers) Richard Zinser 
Picasso: Spanish Dancers, pastel (P, Kahn) 
Prints 
Currier & Ives: 
(P, Steers) 
Currier & Ives: Rail Shooting on the 
ware (P, Steers) 


Miss Sarah Siddons (P-B, Mid- 
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The Ordination of St. Augustine: RAPHAEL 


Old Masters Featured at Gould Mansion 


IN AN EVENING SALE at the Jay Gould 
Mansion on May 19, the Kende Gal- 
leries are highlighting a rare predella 
painting by Raphael. ; 

This predella, The Ordination of Saint 
Augustine, which was expertized by 
Professor William S. Suida, is from the 
collection of Richard Semmel. It is sup- 
posed to belong to a series of five, two 
of which, depicting scenes from the 
life of Saint Nicholas of Tolenino, are 
in the Detroit Institute of Art. The other 
two, also representing scenes from the 
life of Saint Augustine, are in the col- 
lection of Baron Edgardo Lazzaroni in 
Rome. They were recognized as the 
work of Raphael by Senator Adolfo 
Venturi, and published as such in L’Arte 
in 1940. The treatment in the three 
Saint Augustine subjects is similar. 

Professor Suida says: “There can 
hardly be any doubt regarding the 
chronological order of these predella 
tablets. They were certainly executed 
somewhat earlier than the predella pic- 
tures in the Vatican which belong to 
the altarpiece of the Coronation of Mary 


Prices on the European 


IN THE REALM OF OLD MASTERS, a van 
Ruisdael representation of an old vil- 
lage inn, before which stand car- 
Tiages with horsemen, brought $3,360 
at a London auction recently. A Flower 


iH Piece in a Glass Vase, painted on copper 


and ascribed to Brueghel, sold for $1,- 
470. A similar bid was made for a Por- 
trait of George IV when Prince of 
Wales, in blue coat and yellow vest, by 
Hoppner; an oval miniature by Gains- 
borough (6 in. by 414 in.) of Lady Mul- 
grave, fetched $840. A Jewish Merchant 
on a panel, attributed to Rembrandt, 
$1,092. A panel by J. van Goyen of a 
Tiver scene with a ferry boat, signed 
with initials and dated 1640, was sold 
for $460. 

Two fine racing pictures which George 
Stubbs painted for Lord Bolingbroke in 
1765 and which remained in the family, 
were recently sold at Christie’s for $17,- 
640 each, probably the highest price 
ver paid for two of Stubbs’ paintings. 
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of 1503. It is also very interesting to 
look back and make comparisons with 
the predella of Perugino in Fano (com- 
pleted in 1497). It can easily be seen 
that the Augustine predella stands 
chronologically between the two and 
must be given to the young Raphael. 
This brings the date near to 1500.” 
The painting was formerly in the Al- 
bertini collection in Pistoria, subse- 
quently belonged to A. H. Peto, Colonel 
Towneley (1882), and Lady Grossley be- 
fore it was acquired by Mr. Semmel. 
Other paintings scheduled for this 
sale are Presentation of the Infant 
Christ in the Temple by Schiavone, 
Portrait of the Procurator by Titian, 
Madonna and Child by the Master of the 
Legend of Saint Magdalen, and Caleb 
and his Emissaries by Mattea Preti. 
Among the 19th century American 
canvases included are two Hudson River 
scenes by Cropsey, work by Blakelock, 
and an unusual piece of Americana, 
Portrait of a Statesman by onetime 
President Martin Van Buren, who 
painted as a hobby in his youth. 


Art Mart 


The Mare’s Plate, Newmarket, by J. 
Wooton, sold for $672. 

AMSTERDAM: At Frederick Muller & 
Company, the first auction of spring 
has taken place. In addition to numer- 
ous objects of art, about 500 oil 
paintings from native collections and 
bequests were offered in the market. 
They were for the most part by Dutch 
artists. Among the older painters were 
van Goyen, J. M. Molenear, Moreelse 
and Jan Steen. No prices have yet 
reached us. 

BRUSSELS: The first auction of the 
season held in the Elizabeth Gallery 
showed a new upward trend in prices, 
in contradistinction to the summer past. 


’ The interest for smaller painters of the 


Romantic period continues. 

Paris: At the Hotel Drouot, two Go- 
belins from the time of Louis XIV 
achieved $16,000. For a landscape by 
Boudin, $4000 was paid. A Braque from 
the André Lhote collection fetched 
$1,260; a Picasso, $1,050.—R. B. 
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the New York Store of 
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PART | 


Public Auction Sale 
May 24, 25, 26 and 27 at 2 
EXHIBITION FROM MAY 20 


ART LIBRARY .. . Books on 
Chinese and Japanese Arts 
and Crafts, mainly in 
Japanese. Sale June 6 and 7. 
Exhibition from May 29 


PARTS II AND Ill 


Sale June 14,15 and 16 at 10:15 
and 2... . Exh. from June 9 


Sale June 28, 29 and 30 at 10:15 
and 2... Exh. from June 23 
























Exhibition and Sale 
AT THE 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








A limited number of cata- 
logues of Part I available to 
prospective bidders—$1.00 
each. Catalogue of Library 
50c each. Parts II and IIl 
50c each. 












































Do They Advance? 


Dr. WILLIAM R. VALENTINER, famous 
as an authority on the old masters, re- 
cently turned his discriminating eye on 
the contemporary field and personally 
picked 105 paintings for exhibition in 
his Detroit Institute of Arts. Under the 
title “Advance Trends in Contemporary 
American Art,” Director Valentiner se- 
lected: Darrel Austin, Milton Avery, 
Harry Bertoia, John Carroll, Lyonel 
Feininger, Lee Gatch, Morris Graves, 
Marsden Hartley, Karl Knaths, Dan 
Lutz, Loren MaclIver, John Marin, 
George L. K. Morris, Horace Pippin, 
Clayton S. Price, Fernando Puma, Abra- 
ham Rattner, Louis Schanker, Mark 
Tobey, Max Weber and Arthur Dove. 
It reads like a Museum of Modern Art 
preview. On the strength of the excite- 
ment created locally, the Dicest asked 
Charles Culver, Michigan artist, to re- 
view the exhibition. Here are Mr. Cul- 
ver’s reactions: 


By Charles Culver 

“Advance Trends” strikes me as an 
unfortunate title for non-objective and 
expressionist work. It tends to start off 
a battle between objective and non- 
objective art again when there is ac- 
tually no quarrel between them and no 
choice is to be taken. The one charac- 
teristic in common with all the great 
work of the past is noble design. It is 
this quality more than any other that 
distinguishes great from mediocre art. 
Modern painting of importance, whether 
objective or non-objective, does not lack 
it, and design is a basis for appraisal 
of work of all schools of art. The differ- 
ences between schools are mainly of 
treatment. 
Darrel Austin’s dreamy pictures are 
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inventive, and they have a fine surface 
variety, but his designs are no more 
compelling or important than commer- 
cial art pieces that appear in the smart 
magazines. I would like to own one of 
them, but if I did I wouldn’t believe I 
owned a great painting. 

Feininger is always a designer, al- 
ways an original artist and colorist. I 
have yet to see one of his pictures that 
was not a good one, His work has well- 
defined limitations, but working care- 
fully within them he is a real master. 
John Marin’s group scarcely does him 
justice. 

John Carroll’s exhibits also let him 
down, but maybe in his case it was his 
own fault. Two oils, Portrait of Alex- 
ander Brook and Landscape, viewed 
from ten yards distance are black and 
colorless. The head of Brook itself, 
though, is fine. Carroll, considered radi- 
cal here in Michigan, is definitely the 
conservative in this present show. 

The Max Weber pictures, contrary 
to those of Marin and Carroll, give an 
excellent presentation of his general 
work. Here Weber is seen at his latest 
and best as well as in past periods. 

The group I probably enjoyed the 
most was Morris Graves’. His watercol- 
ors of birds, insects and larvae are 
painted with dark insight. His birds are 
terrified, or watchful, or dead, or dying, 
or merely waiting. As paintings the 
pictures are fine in color, sensitive and 
very original in treatment. Graves is 
only 34 years old. Harry Bertoia is even 
younger—28. Bertoia has something 
called Three Cosmic Compositions. 
Something he saw under a microscope 
no doubt. Good, though, in a precious 
sort of way. 

I could hardly believe my eyes when 
I saw the Little Christmas Picture by 
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Canadian Ligeti 


Or: over a century WINSOR & NEWTON 
has made available to the world the finest 
oil colours that money can buy. Today these 
beautiful colours, unequalled in brilliance, 
transparency and durability, are still priced 

most reasonably at 45% for series 1 colours 


$1.50 for series 3 


Folder showing complete range of 
colours sent FREE on request! 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd. at WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 


The HUGHES OWENS Co., Ltd. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Winnipeg 








Loren Maclver. It looks like something 
you'd pick up in a novelty shop, or 4 
Christmas card design for someone who 
didn’t care very much. 

Undoubtedly the most beautiful pic. 
tures in the exhibition are those 
Lee Gatch. Wonderful and warm color. 
arrangements and handsome designs, 

For sheer brilliance—the sort one 
finds in stained-glass windows, Abraham 
























Rattner’s pictures are perhaps the most 
impressive. These are good designs, and sol 
authoritative and solid painting. The} Mc 
color is so rich that it looks like there § ing 
is a light behind, showing through. And# stu 
in contrast to the high color of the§ ric 
Rattners was the intriguing gray work} Me 
of Mark Tobey. Tobey’s amazing pic-} yn 
tures make you stand for a long while pre 
picking out all the little stuff he has§ wo 
put in. Fine painting and most original § Ca 
Rather difficult to appraise, but without § pit 
thinking about it I like it. ' 
Horace Pippin’s pictures are the§ aly 
strongest and most brilliant ‘Primitive’ th 
work I’ve ever seen. It is very intense§ th; 
in both pattern and color and is created§ wi 
out of natural talents rather than school-§ th 
ing or anything resembling formal train-§ wi 
ing. the 
While I'd like to end this review on™ y; 

a happy note, the way it comes outI1§ yi 
end with Marsden Hartley. He too§ ys 
worked for brilliant effects, but his 
color is as garish and raw as advertis-§ pp 
ing bill-boards. His designs are bold but § jn, 
they are not very good. The work strikes} fo 
me as being more noisy than tremen-§ ha 
dous. In spite of all the pretentious§ yw, 
vigor of these paintings there is in some§ th 
of them uncertainty of treatment, r-§ th 
pression and indecision. th 
th 
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Summer Art Schools 


Tue Carpe ANN ArT SCHOOL at Rock- 
Massachusetts, is entering its tenth 
. Looking back over a decade of 
solid accomplishment, Director William 
McNulty sees much to be proud of. Dur- 
ing that period the school has had 
students from Johannesburg, South Af- 
rica, Buenos Aires, Honolulu, Canada, 
Mexico, and nearly every state in the 
union. They have ranged from college 
presidents to truck drivers. Two have 
won Guggenheim Fellowships, one a 
Carnegie prize, and many are now ex- 
hibiting with top flight galleries. 

The stated aim of the school has 
always been to maintain and develop 
the individuality of new talent. The fact 
that one former student now shows 
with the Perls Gallery, another with 
the Macbeth Gallery, and still another 
with the Julien Levy Gallery, attests to 
the accomplishment of that principle. 
Many ex-students with the armed ser- 
vices have had their training put to 
use by the government. 

McNulty writes: “We feel a little 
proud to have had a part in the mould- 
ing of this talent, and had made plans 
for expansion of the school, but these 
have been set aside for the duration. I 
would like to send greetings through 
the Dicest to former students and 
those in the armed services, and regret 
that I am not young enough to be by 
their sides.” 

This summer Louis Bosa will be as- 
sociated with the school, which opens 
the beginning of July and continues 
through August. 

* * * 

Mills College, in Oakland, California, 
is compressing its usual six weeks sum- 
mer session into five this year, with the 
aid of a six-day week. Painter William 
A. Gaw, who is again chairman of the 
Creative Art Workshop, will be assisted 
by craft worker F. Carlton Ball, and 
watercolorist Dong Kingman. Dr. Alfred 
Newmeyer will teach Art History. 

Classes for children will be featured 
with Virginia Templeman, of the Cal- 
ifornia School of Fine Arts in San Fran- 
cisco, as instructor. Ilse Schultz will hold 
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classes in basic crafts, Bernice Band 
Darley in weaving, and Beth Stein in 
ceramics. 

* * ~*~ 

Tall Timbers Art Colony, situated in 
a mountain farm that overlooks Lake 
Minnesquam and the pine forests of 
New Hampshire, offers much latitude to 
students as to their method of working. 
Basic courses stress the principles of 
rhythm, tension, form, space, etc., which 
are applicable to progressive and con- 
ventional painting alike. 

Artists live in the main farmhouse 
and adjoining cottages, work in the large 
barn studio. The surrounding landscape, 
farm activities, local types and archi- 
tecture, logging operations and water 
scenes in nearby Laconia provide ample 
interesting subject matter. Varied recre- 
ational activities include swimming and 
horseback riding. 

” * x 

Ox-Bow (the summer school of paint- 
ing of the Chicago Art Institute at 
Saugatuck, Michigan, not The Incident) 
has announced some lively plans for 
this, its 34th year. Newly appointed 
director Francis Chapin writes that 
the photography and crafts departments 
have been strengthened, the latter 
again under the direction of Elsa UI- 
bricht, nationally known designer. 

Max Kahn, prize winning printmaker, 
will start lithography classes on June 
26, assisted by his wife, Eleanor Coen, 
who specializes in color prints. The pop- 
ular system of visiting instructors will 
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UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


SUMMER SESSION—JULY 10- AUGUST 18 
PAINTING CLASSES UNDER 


FRANCIS COLBURN 





THE FIELD OF AMERICAN ART EDUCATION } 


be continued, with figure and landscape 
classes directed by Robert von Neu- 
mann and Malcolm Hackett at the 
opening of the ten-week term. There- 
after Carlos Lopez will join the staff, 
on the completion of a war art assign- 
ment, as will George Buehr and Dan 
Lutz, who returns after two years. 

Ox-Bow, situated on 100 acres of 
deeply wooded duneland near Lake 
Michigan, has long been a favorite with 
both landscape and figure painters. 

~ * * 

There would seem to be never an 
idle moment in the life of busy Josef 
Albers. Before the opening of the Sum- 
mer Art Institute which he directs at 
Black Mountain College, Albers will 
ecnduct a course at the Lowthorpe 
School in Groton, Massachusetts. From 
June 19 to July 14, his classes in de- 
sign, color and freehand drawing will 
be tailored to fit the needs of teachers 
or students planning to specialize in 
some field of design. 

* * * 

On May 20, William Fisher will start 
his 6th season of outdoor painting 
classes. Within the relatively small area 
prescribed by gas rationing—largely in 
Bergen County—Fisher provides his 
students with bracken brakes, Revolu- 
tionary farms, ferries, fields and streams 
for painting subjects. Groups will be 
met by a station-wagon at the New 
Jersey end of the George Washington 
Bridge at 10 a.m. on Sundays and 
Wednesdays, and at 2 p.m. on Saturdays. 
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BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE SUMMER ART INSTITUTE July 17-Sept. 16 


Guest teachers and lecturers: Charlot, De Creeft, Ozenfant, Gropius, Sert, Rudofsky, J. B. Neumann, 


Breitenbach, Barbara Morgan. 


Black Mountain College faculty: Anni Albers, Josef Albers. 


Courses: Drawing, Painting, Composition, Sculpture, General Design, Color, Textile Design, Clothing, 
Art Appreciation, Photography, Art Theory, Panels on The Teaching of Art. 


Address: Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, N. C. 
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which revitalize the art experience and art teaching 
through creative participation in the Modern Movement, by 


RALPH M. 


PEARSON 


author of The New Art Education 
Experiencing American Pictures 


Full information on request. 
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SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Life -- Portrait -- Illustration 
Design -- Textiles 


Morning and evening classes will 
be conducted from June 19 to 
August 18. Special 6 weeks Teach- 
ers course July 11-August 18. 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


7091 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N.Y. 


TALL TIMBERS ART COLONY 


ae Ce 7 AS ee 


offers courses in the underlying prin- 
ciples used by the foremost creative 
painters today. Diversified subject 
matter. Swimming, riding, fishing and 
the fun of living on a mountain farm 
with other painters. 
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fz) Professor Emmy Zweybruck 


Noted Designer—Guest Instructor 
Also regular faculty in the arts 
and crafts. Degrees granted. 
SUMMER SESSION: June 26- Aug. 4 
Write Pres. F. H. Meyer for Summer Catalog 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway & College © Oakland 11 © Calif. 


YLAND 


ee 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Professional training in fine and applied arts. 
Day and night classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 19 to August 11, 1944. 
For information address: 


Walter H. Siple, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 











JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 


Roland Pierson Prickett 
Landscape Painter 


Hampden, Massachusetts 
Pupils 


Renderings 


BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 

Annual Summer Classes, June 26th to August 31st 

Elizabethtown, New York In the Adirondacks 
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Fresh Air From California 


Apropos the American-British art ex- 
hibition, now at Budworth awaiting 
shipment to England, John Garth, art 
critic of The Argonaut, San Francisco 
paper, writes: “We can fully under- 
stand how artists might feel about 
shipping their latest and best works so 
far from home, as a purely gratuitous 
gesture, so far from the markets they 
depend upon. As the ‘cost’ of such a 
project never includes one cent to any 
artist whose works are used and shown, 
the average self-supporting artist sim- 
ply cannot afford participation. Odd, is 
it not, that the only man in the whole 
transaction who is never paid any- 
thing at all is the one man without 
whose work there would be no exhibi- 
tion in the first place. 

“Artists engaged in so important a 
cultural project as this should be com- 
pensated, at least to the point where 
they can afford to release their very 
best work. The cost of just one wrecked 
bomber would handsomely finance the 
artists’ part of all this. 

“If this art exhibition is worthy to 
represent officially the culture of Amer- 
ica before the world, the artists them- 
selves should be accorded financial rec- 
ognition commensurate with the social 
and cultural service they perform.” 


Durand-Ruel Bought Them, Too 


Billed as “Three French Impression- 
ists,” an exhibition of paintings by 
three French artists who came almost 
a generation after Pissarro, Sisley and 
Monet, are shown at the Niveau Gal- 
leries. Albert André was discovered by 
Durand-Ruel at the Salon des Inde- 
pendants in Paris in 1894 and the col- 
lector bought him up, as it were. The 
other two, Gustave Loiseau and Maxime 
Maufra, were championed in the press 
at that time and all three enjoy pop- 
ularity today among European collec- 
tors. Only André is still living. He uses 
the simplest color and makes his ef- 
fects with patterns and accentuated 
solid shadows. Loiseau used broken 
color, inclining toward purples and 
blues. Maufra composed his pictures 
with less balance than the other two, 
but paid more attention to dramatic 
qualities in his port scenes. 
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SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
July 3 - Sept. - — 34th Season 
Watercolor Special Attention 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
for Directors of Schools 
and Classes to plan for the 
Summer. 

























Advertising in the Digest 
is a tested, economical 
means of contacting 
students. 
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THE KANSAS CITY 


ART INSTITUTE 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 12-AUGUST 4 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. War 
Production Training Courses. Pest War Design Courses. 
College credits transferable—low tuition —catales. 


4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo.2 
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THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 
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SCHOOL 
OF ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Catalog on Request 

157 E. 56th STREET 
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DRAWING AND PAINTING CLASSES 
Portrait, Still Life and Outdoor Sketching 
MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 
ANNISQUAM, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
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Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


f Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
ower an Entrance Fee of $25.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 




















BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 


Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


INSTRUCTOR 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 


BOX 82 @ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
SPRING TERM NOW OPEN. FINE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DISTINGUISHED 
PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS. JUVENILE, 
OLDER PEOPLE'S, LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT 
SKETCH CLASSES. PRODUCTION ILLUSTRA- 
TION. SUMMER TERM: JULY 10-AUG. 19. 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PAINTING OF 


MORRIS DAVIDSON 


WILL BE CONDUCTED THIS YEAR 


IN THE NEW YORK CITY STUDIO 


65 WEST 56th ST. 
For Details Write or Phone Mornings—COlumbus 5-7879 


OZENFANT 


school of fine arts 
“the school of modern art" 
208 E. 20th, New York 


Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 










INSTITUTE or DESIGN 
SUMMER TERM 
June 12 - Aug. 25 
SUMMER SESSION 
Classes June 26 - Aug. 5 
Sule in Painting, Modeling, Life Drawing, Architecture, 


Workshop, Product Design, Weaving, Photography, 
Motion Picture, Advertising Arts, Occupational Therapy. 
Children’s Summer Art Camp and Junior Workshop (6 to 
13 yrs.) at School FARM, Somonauk, Ill. June 26-Aug. 5. 

Registration now. Ask for Catalog 
247 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


PORTRAITURE PAYS 


Good portrait painters 
who can PRODUCE 
LIKENESSES earn big 
money. Prices today are 
high; sales made before 
Painting begins. We teach 
students to paint true like- 
nesses through unique combination of art 
and science. We are serious instructors. 
Write for free booklet. 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 55A 
121 Monument Cirele Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 19] 


other historical characters. But they 
are not childish, these stylized and 
colorful placards. No one ever called 
an Egyptian fresco childish and there 
is something of like conventionality in 
his treatment of themes concerning his 
own people. 


Joseph Meierhans 


Abstractions by Joseph Meierhans 
made with colored blackboard chalk 
and watercolor will be shown at the 
Artists Gallery from May 22 to June 10. 
The artist uses no set symbols nor 
do the same shapes repeat in his pic- 
tures. The use of whitish opaque paint, 
applied with a wide wet brush over the 
brightly colored chalky shapes, gives 
a painterly effect. Part of the charm 
of these arrangements is the three di- 
mensional suggestion which comes into 
certain of them. 


Arthur Emptage 


Arthur Emptage seems to have set 
himself the task of painting the stark- 
est possible pictures with the minimum 
of life going on in them. He shows empty 
crossroads, a section' of highway, an 
isolated tree, so meagre in communica- 
tive qualities one wonders if this is to be 
a new style in art—one which reverses 
the doctrine that artists paint to show 
one more than can be seen with the 
eyes or felt with the heart. 


Arizona Desert 


The collection of watercolors by Laura 
J. A. Neese showing at the Newhouse 
Galleries thru May 27, appears to have 
been done at one sitting, as it were, al- 
though we do not suggest that such 
would be physically possible. But the 
continuity is not broken as she turns 
from one view of tall cactus and distant 
lavender hills to another of the same. 
And sage brush in sand, cottonwood 
trees and flat valley roads run on in the 
well-known subtly-colored harmony of 
this vast Arizona desert country. Miss 
Neese is not tempted to exaggerate any 
of these scenes—not even Paradise Val- 
ley nor Superstition Mountain. She is 
not a professional painter and this is 
her first show. Altogether, it is a com- 
mendable affair. 


GO OUTDOOR PAINTING 
WITH WILLIAM FISHER 


SHORT TRIPS NEAR N. Y¥. ALL DAY 


Wed. & Sun. & Saturday Afternoons 
May 20 to November 12 


For further information write 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 





CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


BOSA 


McNULTY « 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 404 W. 20th St.,N.Y. 





STUDY ART IN FLORIDA 


NORTON GALLERY 
AND 


SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 


Twelve weeks 
summer term opens 
June fifth. A year 
round school in 
beautiful tropical 
setting. 





Summer School June 19 through July 29 
An intensive six weeks course offering study in 
Painting, Sculpture, and Illustration. Distin- 
ished faculty. Credit toward B.F.A. and 
-F.A. degrees. For Catalog K and application 
blank write Louise B. Ballinger, Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


The ee 
Lf Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 26 through August 4, All Courses 
Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Advertising Art, Education 
FALL TERM Starts September 18. Catalogs. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 777 





COLORADO SPRING 
FINE ARTS CENTE 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett. 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Enter any time. Drawing, painting, illustration, landscape. 
cartooning, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving 
SUMMER SESSION—JULY 3 TO AUGUST 26 
Colorado 
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Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses. 
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Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, M®. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion, Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 





Room 20 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Pour-year courses in Paintinc, IntER1or Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerctat Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harore L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 





School of Design for Women 
100th Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. Photography, puppet- 
, jewelry, pottery, industrial 
ya ce Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog. 
1326 WN. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 


“Ox-Bow 





Enchanting - 
The Perfect Location ... 
Country School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
FRANCIS CHAPIN, Director 
Ten Weeks, June 26th to Labor Day 


Painting, Lithography, Crafts, War Skilis 
Top-Flight Instructors. Degree Credit. 
Early Inquiry and Reservation Requested. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING - 0z-Bow Inn 
Saugatuck, Michigan 















































































THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 


306 Rossiter Avenue, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
GRANT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, ARTHUR D. LORD, HOBART NICHOLS, CARLTON PENNY, 
ORLANDO ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT 


Art Is Never Out 


We are in receipt of congratulatory 
words from Maud Miller Hoffmaster 
who is Chairman of the Fine Arts, 
Michigan Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
These kind words are inspired by our 
efforts in these columns in behalf of 
our artists. 

Such praise from Mrs. Miller is 
praise indeed, for she is loaded with 
ideas and is quite articulate with them. 
Some of her observations are partic- 
ularly interesting and pat at this time, 
because one of our Chapter heads who 
threw herself so completely and liter- 
ally into the war effort, became pos- 
sessed of the idea that art was some- 
thing which should be abandoned for 
the time being and announced “Art is 
out for the duration.” 

We wish we had space for all of Mrs. 
Miller’s statements but our readers 
will be enlightened by some of them, 
for she tells how very important the 
artist is in all this fight. Says she: 

“Before a plane can be built, before 
the first hour of work is put on the 
manufacture of it, an artist has to 
work more than 72,000 hours to make 
drawings for that plane. 

“More than 22,000 drawings have 
been made to improve the B-25 since it 
bombed Tokio. 

“Before the keel of a battleship can 
be laid, there has to be seventeen tons 
of drawings made. 


“An artist has to draw the designs 
for everything the soldier wears from 
his helmet to his shoes, and the guns 
and knives he uses to protect himself. 
The artist has to draw the designs for 
every bolt and burr and cog in every 
piece of machinery used to win this 
war whether it is in the battlefield, in 
the factory, or on the farm, or, yes, 
even in your home, 


“An army officer told me they had to 
have artists in the training camps to 
make drawings of every part of any- 
thing the soldier may use so that he 
can study them and know at a glance, 
swiftly, instantly, what the part is, 
where it belongs. His life may depend 
on that knowledge. The government is 
crying for more artists. 

“Artists make posters that sell bil- 
lions of dollars worth of bonds. They 
make safety posters for factories. They 
are making records with pen and brush 
of battles, locations, and portraits of 
generals and other men who will go 
down in history.” 

Mrs. Miller goes on to tell those who 
say they do not know anything about 
art that the bed they got out of, the 
clothes they put on, their dishes, and 
in fact everything around them were 
designed by an artist, and she further 
tells us that he designed the casket in 
which we will be laid away. In fact 
this artist is rather omnipresent. 

We shall have more to say on this 
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subject later, for the demand for origin, v 
als and prints is greater than ever in ca 
our history. Astute heads of busines ‘ 
have discovered that beautiful prints} °° pr 
are among the best of morale builders = h 
In fact the original declaration of the or 
war-minded lady must be changed en. * 


tirely around; ron. T 
“Art is very much in for the dura uerto 
tion!” 
The 
Fair Jury Idea Spreads or 
The League’s fight for fair juries fp ights. 
exhibitions and competitions is rapid] se il 
taking hold over the country. Realiz | ad v 


ing it is the only solution of a ver} qych 
vexing problem, it is being given a trial} jice n 
in many places, always with favorab! | sNeil 
results. The latest and one of the mos } jpitic 
important shows to embrace the plan} e9mba 
is that at the Jordan Marsh Galleries} the e 
in Boston, rated as one of the largest | advice 
of New England’s annuals. We reprint} The s 
the news item from the Boston Globe} than 
which pretty well describe the proce. | the p 
dure, The decision of the public ballot-| yn off 
ing will be watched with interest: The 
“The 15th annual art exhibition ¢ } ¥j)lia 
paintings by contemporary New Eng } atitl 
land artists, scheduled from May 22 tc} ige } 
June 3, in the Jordan Marsh Galleries, } india 
fifth floor annex, will be distinguished} Ray | 
from previous years by the pre-judging | This 
through the dual jury which will de}‘9 th 
cide on the pictures to be displayed } ery. 
The public ballot system will decide the } dung: 
final awards. al] 
“The dual jury system, sponsor 9p” 
by the American Artists Professiona } yace 
League, insures each painter, whethel | igua 
he be of the traditional or modem} ing | 
school, a just consideration of his entry. } »ejve 
“The traditional jury is composed of} jortr; 
Sears Gallagher, Aldro Hibbard, and} . 
Frederic Wallace. Lawrence Kupfer- vextl 
man, Sam Thal, and Karl Zerbe will} Th 
be the modern jury.” nany 
rom 


Bequest for Whistler House great 
camp 


The Whistler House art museum, boys 
that shrine which is the State head-| %, 
quarters of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League for Massachusetts, 
has just come into the possession of the 
art collection of the late Theodore 
Parker, telephone magnate. 

So this birthplace of our immortal 
Whistler at Lowell, Mass., now owns 
what is perhaps the largest collection 
of landscapes by Aldro T. Hibbard in 
the world. Also included in this notable deriv 
collection are paintings by Arthur from 
Spear, Louis. Kronberg and _ Leste? It 
Hornby. 

The Lowell Art Association which 
maintains Whistler House and Art Mu- 
seum has recently awarded certificates 
for merit in the field of art to Francis 
Dahl, famous cartoonist for the Boston 
Herald and to Reynolds Beal and Gif- 
ford Beal, who held a joint exhibitioa 
of their work there in April. 

—ALBERT T. REID. Ag 
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North Dakota 


Paul Barr, Art Department, Univer 
sity of North Dakota, reports his state 
activities for Art Week covered the 
following cities: Grand Forks: Exhibit 
of Miss Isabel Snelgrove at the Unk] ny 
versity of North Dakota. Mayville: 
State Teachers’ College, Chairman, 
Adolph Karl. Chairman for Minot, Mm. 
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inson, Miss Zoe Beiler. Bismarck 


High School Exhibit and State Teach- 
ers Program was under the able chair- 


manship of Miss Ruth Rudser, who had 
as her guest speaker Clell Gobel Gan- 
on. The subject, “Murals.” 


Juerto Rico 
The most important part of Puerto 
Rico’s report is in Spanish and I deeply 
egret I cannot give you even the high 
hts. I fear for my translation. But 
xe illustrations are most interesting 
ad we were delighted to know so 
nuch space was given over to our ser- 
tice men. Our Chapter Chairman, Leo 
‘Neill, served as the critic for the ex- 
jbition. Lieut. Albert K. Murray, Navy 
combat artist, was photographed at 
the exhibit giving some little expert 
advice to James F. Fitzgerald, U.S.N.R. 
The show included the works of more 
than twenty service men artists, and 
the photograph spoken of above was 
in official one made by the Navy. 
There were prizes. The first went to 
filliam Holtz for a charcoal sketch 
ntitled In the Pits. Second honors to 
ioe Herrera, a full blooded Navajo 
indian, for Zuni Ceremonial Dance. 
Ray Koski, third prize, for Blue Boy. 
This work made an immediafe appeal 
‘o the judges and visitors to the gal- 
ery. In the painting a soldier in blue 
dungarees sits on a bench in the mess 
all, apparently contemplating his 
?P” and a mop and bucket with a 
vace of “blueness” of spirit. Barrio at 
iguadilla, by Charles Flory, and Build- 
ing Farms by William Herbert, re- 
seived honorable mention for excellent 
srtrayals of Puerto Rican scenes. 


iextbook Cam paign 


The following letter is just one of 
nany thank-you notes received by us 
rom time to time, and speaks for the 
great good and far reaching effect this 
campaign is having for our hospitalized 
boys. 
“Through the generosity of the 
American Artists Professional League, 
our hospital library has recently re- 
ceived some 34 volumes relative to the 
general subject of art. This is a most 
valuable addition to our shelves, and I 
wish to convey to you my personal ap- 
preciation of your splendid gift. I speak 
also in behalf of the many individuals 
among our staff and patients who will 
derive much pleasure and knowledge 
from the books. 

It is most encouraging to know that 
your organization is not only interested 
in the welfare of service personnel, but 
is also doing something definite and 
tangible to that end. Since these books 
Came to us through the Army’s Ken- 
nedy General Hospital, it is evident 
that you are making provisions along 
these lines for other military hospitals 
as well. 

Again thanking you for this gift, I 

: Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) H. R. Boone, Captain, MC, 
US.M., Medical Officer in Command. 


Art Week Directors 


New appointments as Art Week Di- 
tectors are Miss A. M. Carpenter, Di- 
tector of Art, Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity, Abilene, Texas, and Miss Christa- 
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bel Corbett, Spokane Chapter Presi- 
dent of the Washington Art Associa- 
tion, who will act as director for Spo- 
kane. 


Grateful Thanks 

In closing this issue’s report, may I 
take the opportunity to thank those 
many chapter chairmen, directors, fed- 
erated club women, artists and friends 
all over the nation for their beautiful 
cards and kind wishes received during 
my recent indisposition. These remem- 
brances shall be treasured as personal 
evidence of your sincere co-operation 
in the great job we are accomplishing 
for American art. 

—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 





Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


A baby is born with its stomach 
upside down; somebody gives birth 
to Siamese twins or produces a litter 
of four, and that’s news. Meanwhile 
the birth of splendid physical speci- 
mens is not worth a stick of type 
anywhere, except in the vital statis- 
tics column. Similarly, the news 
angle has so contaminated art think- 
ing that unless a man can paint a 
picture that looks just as good up- 
side down, so utterly weird and hor- 
rific as to inspire anything from con- 
fusion to nausea, it isn’t worth a 
line in an art review. The fact that 
an artist paints a fine and beautiful 
picture is distinctly not news. For- 
tunately, ambition to make\the head- 
lines can’t inspire mothers to pro- 
duce semi-attached twins, but in the 
art world it is another matter. Many 
issues of the Dicest will inform one 
that artists are being driven mad 
trying to incubate and deliver Si- 
amese twins and other monstrosities, 
while museum directors are creating 
a tradition that stems from Barnum. 
Perhaps, when the younger genera- 
tion has completely lost the tradi- 
tion of fine painting the production 
of a worthwhile and beautiful pic- 
ture will be news again. 








To Margaret Breuning 
In your review “Fine words do not an 
exhibition make” 
you spake of the A.L.A. as one would 
of an Elizabetha) rake, 
you make us weep for shame and gently 
bid us shake 
the folly from our eyes. Alas and 
Alake. Fine words, ’tis true, can- 
not take 
our minds from off the search of truth 
and beauty for art’s sake. 
’Tis sad enough for critics to half-bake 
our cake 
and then to make us eat it, too. But, 
can their fine words slake 
the artist’s thirst or stir his spirit to 
awake? 
However, there must have been a typo- 
graphical slip 
somewhere between your pen and the 
printer’s flip 
as he tossed the hot lead into the press’ 
Ses 
for, who am I to register a gripe or to 
question a quip 
when the simple name of Reiss grows 
up a nip 
becomes Reis-man overnight, 
exhibiting trip? 
—LIONEL S. REIss. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, NWN. Y. 

Institute of History and Art To 
June $3: Artists of Upper Hudson. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

Public Library To May 20: Land- 
scape Club of Washington. 

ATHENS, OHIO 

Ohio University Gallery May: Wat- 
ercolors and Drawings by Ohio 
Servicemen. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum May 15-25: WNa- 
tional Association of Women Art- 
ists. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo June 4: Baro- 
que Masters; Washington Guild of 
Artists; New Names in Amer- 
ican Art; May 20 to July 1: 
Sculpture by Jose de Creeft. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Water- 
colors by Frederic Whitaker. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll and Richards May 15-June 
17: Modern French Artists. 

Guild of Boston Artists To June 
17: Spring Exhibition. 

Institute of Modern Art Jo July 
29: 20th Century Prints. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Water- 
colors by William Blake. 

Public Library To May 31: 
ings by Alfred Hutty. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries To May 
27: Paintings by Alexander Bower. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o May 28: “Wash- 
ington, Franklin and Lafayette.” 

CHICAGO. ILL. 

Art Institute To June 18: Paint- 
ings by Gertrude Abercrombie and 
Harold Noecker. 

Arts Club To May $1: Paintings 
by Milton Avery. 

Chicago Galleries Association May: 
Watercolors by Frank Weisbrook. 

Pokrass Gallery May: Chicago Art- 
ists in the Armed Forces. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o May 21: Artists 
of Cincinnati; To May 28: “Le 
Corbusier”; May 21-June 18: 
Graphic Work by Artists of Cin- 
cinnati. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo May 
Annual Exhibition of 
Artists. 

COLUMBUS. OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts May 13-June 
11: 34th Annual Exhibition of 
Columbus Art League. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo June 4: 
Southern States Exhibition. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute May: 
Religious Art. 

DENVER, COLAO. 

Art Museum 7o May 28: 
by Robert Henri. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Art Center May: Religious 
ture. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum Jo May 28: 
Exhibition of Soldier Art. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum May 20- 
Aug. 20: Nathaniel Greene Her- 
reshof. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Jo May 
28: Indiana Artists. 

IRVINGTON, N. J. 

Public Library To May 26: 11th 
Annual Exhibition. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery 7o May 20: ‘Life’ 
War Art; May 15-31: Lama Paint- 
ings. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Thayer Museum of Art To May 
28: Paintings by Grace Bliss 
Stewart. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries May 16- 
June 10: Modern French Paint- 
ings. 

County Museum 7o May 30: Paint- 
ings by Abraham Palansky; From 
May 14: Marion Davies Collec- 
tion; From May 28: Artists of 
Los Angeles. 

Foundation of 
July 1: 
Painters. 

Stendahl Art Galleries May: Cali- 
fornia Watercolor Society. 

James Vigeveno Galleries May 20- 
June 26: American Primitives. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Whistler's Birthplace May 154-June 
4: Paintings by Charles A. Ma- 
honey. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art May: Oils 
by A. J. Bogdanove and Florence 


30 


Etch- 


27: 26th 
Cleveland 


Contemporary 


Drawings 


Sculp- 


Western Art To 
California Contemporary 


Waterbury; Prints by Cadwallader 
Washburn. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Wesleyan University May 12-19: 
Etchings by John Taylor Arms. 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Mills College Art Gallery To May 
21: Old Master Drawings. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Milwaukee-Downer College To June 
5: Watercolors by Emily Groom. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To June 4: 
Ancient American and Merican 
Art. . 

University Gallery From May 22: 
“Ten Decades of American Paint- 
ing.” 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art To May 28: Paint- 
ings by Henry Gasser. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today To May 20: 3rd 
Anniversary Show; May 22-June 
3: Paintings by Fabian Zaccone. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art May: 
British Watercolors, Sculpture by 
Armin Scheler, 2nd Annual Mer- 
chant Seamen's Exhibition, “Yank 
Illustrates the War.’’ 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Oakland Art Gallery To May 28: 
“Visualism,”’ William H. Clapp. 
OBERLIN, OHIO 

Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Mu- 
seum To May 29: Modern Chi- 
nese Art. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum May: Paintings by 
William H. Littlefield. 
PHILADLPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To May 21: Therapy 
in War and Peace; To May 26: 
Paintings by Constance Cochrane; 
From May 28: Paintings by Dor 


Thrash. 

Artists Gallery To May 26: Paint- 
ings by Claude Clark. 

McClees Gallery To May 20: Por- 
traits by Thomas Sully. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To May 28: 
Paulette Van Roekens and Arthur 
Meltzer. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To May 21: 
Collection of Howard A. Noble: 
To May 28: “The Navy at War.” 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To May 21: 48th Annual 
Exrhibition of the Watercolor Club. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum From May 20: 
Paintings by Richard Lahey. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To June 4: 
Finger Lakes Exhibition. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association To June 6: Paint- 
ings by Viola Barloga. 

ST. LOUIS. MO. 

City Art Museum To May 30: 
Work by “Group 15"; May 6- 
June 12: “‘Russian Art’; May 15- 
July 15: Prints by Thomas Rov- 
landson. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery and School of Art To May 
2&8: Contemporary American Art- 
ists. 

SACRAMENTO. CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery May: Paint- 
ings by Manuel J. Tolegian, Wa- 
tercolors by Walter Cheever. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery May 15-June 15: 
Prints by San Diego Art Guild. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Paul Elder and Co. May: 
colors by Alice M. Abeel. 
Palace of the Legion of Honor To 
May $31: Midwest Painters and 


Water- 


Watercolors by Paul Schmitt 3 
M. H. De Young Memorial M 
May: Paintings by Jose 
Narezo; From May 17: 8 

by Raymond Puccinelli. 
Museum of Art To May 21: 
fornia Watercolor Society: 
May 28: Paintings by 8. Mack 
ald-Wright and William & 
From May 238: Washington 
Show, Lithographs by John 
teller, Watercolors by George P 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
Santa Barbara Museum May: 
ings by L. Tuckerman and 
poral Robert Reiff. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum May: Art in T, 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Staten Island Artists. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art To May 28: 7, 
Artists, 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum To May 
Oklahoma Artists; Sculpture” 
Bernard Frazier. E 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Instit 
To May 29: Paintings by 
American Group; Drawings 
Henry Mark. ; 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club From May 13: M. 
Show. 

Corcoran Gallery To May 25: 
ercolors by Ogden M. Pleissners 
Whyte Gallery To May 31: Pa 
ings by Marguerite Burgess. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum To May 24: 
Eight.” 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ‘i 
Butler Art Institute To May’ 
Life In the Service Exhibit 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) May 14- 
30: Paintings by Arthur Emptage. 
H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) May: 
Etchings and Lithographs. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To May 27: Annwal Exhibi- 
tion of the Sculptor’s Guild. 

American Fine Arts Society (215W 
57) To May 28: Society of In- 
dependent Artists. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To June 
24: Summer Exhibition of Na- 
tional Association of Women Art- 
ists. 

Art Headquarters Gallery (345 Mad- 
ison) To May 22: Drawings by 
Jean Carlu. 

Artist Associates (138W15) To 
May 27: “Small Pictures.”’ 

Art of This Century (30W57) May: 
Spring Salon for Young Artisis. 
Artists Gallery (43W55) To May 
20: Paintings by Lydia Modi; 

From May 22: Meierhans. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To May 20: Paint- 
ings by George Biddle; From May 
22: Paintings by Samuel Rosen- 
berg. 

Autobiographic Gallery (686 Acad- 
emy) To May 28: “American 
Weather’ and “The Sea—lIts Sea- 
sons’; Paintings by Lawrence 
Woodman, William Torjesen, Her- 
mine Asphaug, Isham Cavat. 

Babcock Gallery (38E57) May: 
19th and 20th Century American 
Paintings. 

Bignou Gallery 
French Paintings. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) May: 
Paintings by Cécile Bellé; Arthur 
Schwieder Collection. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
To June 3: Dutch Paintings of the 
17th Century. 

Brooklyn Public Library (Grand 
Army Plaza) To May 21: Paint- 
ings by Todros Geller. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To May 
20: Drawings by Andre Masson. 
Carroll Carstairs (11E57) May: 

Modern French Paintings. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) From 
May 22: Spring Group Show. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) To 
May 27: Watercolors by William 
Zorach. 

Durand-Rutl Galleries (12E57) To 
May 20: Paintings -by Henry 
Major. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) May: 
Selected Group Show. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) May 15- 
June 4: Gotham Painters. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Madison at 58) 
May 23-June 10: Contemporary 
French Watercolorists. 


(32E57) May: 


May: 


Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To May 
28: “American Masterpieces.” 

460 Park Ave. Gallery (460 Park 
at 57) May: Contemporary Amer- 
ican Portraits. 

Frick Collection (1E70) May: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) May: 
Paintings by Juan De’ Prey. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To May 19: Water- 
colors by George Hand Wright. 

Arthur H. Harlow Galleries (42E 
57) May: Watercolors by Amer- 
ican Artists. 

Hearns Gallery (Fifth Ave. at 14th) 
To May 20: New York Society of 
Women Artists. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth at 60) 
To May 27: Contemporary Amer- 
ican Printmakers; Flowers by Anne 
Burrage. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) May: 
Oils by Matthew Barnes. 

Knoedler and Co. (14E57) May 15- 
June 3: Aspects of War by L. 
Quintanilla. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth at 
57) To May 20: Paintings bu 
Louis Bouche; May 22-June 17: 
Paintings bu Henry G. Keller. 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) May: 
Paintings bu Peter Miller. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
May 27: Paintings by Emanuel 
Romano. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) From 
May 15: Paintings by Clan Bart- 
lett and Arthur K. D. Healy. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) May 15- 
June 3: Paintings by Philip Per- 
kins. 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) To May 
80: Paintings by Joan Miro. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82nd) May: Greek Painting; 
Hagia Sophia and Its Restoration. 
From May 23: Permanent Collec- 
tion Reinstalled. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison at 
58) To May 27: Paintings by 
Waldo Peirce. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To May 
30: American Artists. 

Morton Galleries (222W59) To 
May 20: Watercolors by Thomas 
Litaker; From May 22: Water- 
colors by James E. Brockway. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W653) 
From May 24: “Art in Progress.” 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) May: Spring Annual. 

Jerome Myers Gallery (1007 Car- 
negie Hall) May: Oile by Jerome 
Myers. Open 2-6, except Mondays. 

National Academy (1083 Fifth at 
89) May 24-June 24: Contempo- 
rary American Graphic Art. 


May: 


New Art Circle (41E57) To 
27: Paintings by Karl Knatha 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57)~ 
May 27: Watercolors by 

A. Neese. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery 
57) To May 20: Painti 
Jean de Chambrun. 4 
New York Public Library @ 
Ave. at 42) May: Five Cent 
of Prints. 
Nierendorf Gallery 
16-June 9: 
Merida. 


Niveau Gallery (63E57) To 
31: 3 French Impressionists. 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To 
30: National Serigraph So 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexin 
30) May: American 19th > 
tury Landscapes. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To] 
29: Paintings by B. J. 0. 
feldt. 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) 
May 18: Paintings by Lee 
dell. 3 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To May; 
Pastels by Darrel Austin; 
May 22: “The Season in Rev 
Pinacotheca (20W58) To May 
Group Exhibition. q 


Puma Gallery (108W57) From4 
15: Group Show. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 
May: Spring Group Exhibitwn 
Riverside Museum (310 5 
Dr.) To May 28: Art T 
League of New York. , 
Paul Rosenberg (16E57) T@@ 
20: Paintings by Andre M 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) 
Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 
Lane) May: Old and New M 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. (@ 
May: Old Masters. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) 
Old Masters. 

Studio Guild (130W57) Te 
27: Sculpture by Frances L. 
worth. ; 
Valentine Gallery (55E57) Te 
27: Sculpture and Sculpturedd 
els by Maria. q 


Wakefield Gallery (64E55) M 
June 5: Pre-Colombian Si 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexin 
61) To May 27: Painti 
Joseph Levin. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) 
17-June 3: Sculpture by 
Ryan; May 18-June 3: Paint 
and Sculpture by Mane-Katt, | 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Te 
27: “Navaho Myths” oy 
Oakes. . 
Howard Young Gallery (& 
May: Old Masters. 


(53E57) 4 
Paintings by 


The Art Dig 
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